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ABSTRACT 

Nationally set indicators of performance have 
increasingly become a medium for exercising choice and decision 
making in the new education market place. Contributors to this book 
suggest that such a framework is not unpr ob lemat i c . This book offers 
some insights into the general debate about performance indicators in 
education. It explores the background of the debate; the differing 
perspectives of policy makers and practitioners; and the purposes, 
audiences, and values of education indicators, both in the United 
Kingdom and international context. The chapters focus on four major 
themes: why policy makers require information about performance; how 
such information relates to national contexts; the limitations of 
performance measurement; and the challenges in applying such 
information at the district level. Chapters include the following: 
(1) "The Framework" (Kathryn A. Riley and Desmond L. Nuttall); (2) 
"Education Indicators: Officials, Ministers, and the Demand for 
Information" (Alan Ruby); (3) "Choosing Indicators" (Desmond L. 
Nuttall;; (4) "How Indicators Have Been Used in the USA" (Ramsay 
Selden); (5) "Quality, Surveillance and Performance Measurement" 
(Kieron Walsh); (6) "Performance Indicators: Flourish or Perish?" 
(John Gray and Brian Wilcox); (7) "Following the Education Indicators 
Trail in the Pursuit of Quality" (Kathryn A. Riley); (8) "A Role for 
Parents, Students, and Teachers in School Self-Evaluation and 
Development Planning" (John MacBeath) ; and (9) "Measuring 
Performance—National Contexts and Local Realities" (Kathryn A. Riley 
and Desmond L. Nuttall). Notes on contributors and an index are 
included. (LMl) 
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PROFESSOR DESMOND L. NUTTALL - A TRIBUTE 

Thifc book is dedicated to Desmond Nuttall who died in October 
1993, at the age of 49. 

Desmond was an outstanding educational researcher whose influ- 
ence was international. His passion for education was evidenced 
in every appointment he undertook-, the National Foundation for 
Educational Research; the Schools Council; Secretary to the Mtddle- 
sex Regional Examination Board; Professor at the Open Umver- 
s*y- the inner London Education Authority (where he was D.rector 
7r search and Statistics); the London School o Economics and 
finally the Institute of Education where (to the dehght of many) 
he was appointed Professor of Curriculum and Assessment Stud.es 
in 1992. 

He was a man of great energy and enthusiasm with little sense of 
personal importance but a keen sense of the importance of tdeas 
and of the potential influence of meticulously earned out research. 

His openness led him to want to open doors for others to give 
L opportunities to meet new people, or to think new ,deas He 
relished the skills and gifts of others, and nurtured his large aide 
of friends and colleagues in Britain and abroad. 

He is a great lose to the world of education and to his friends and 
colleagues. 



Kathryn Riley, December 1993 
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Chapter 1 



The Framework 



Kathtyn A. Riley and Desmond I, Nuttall 



Overview 

Moves to develop indicators about school effectiveness and perform- 
ance have been driven by national trends and by a broader debate 
about performance and accountability 1 . Nationally set indicators of 
performance — such as the standard assessment tasks, or the publica- 
tion of performance on public examination — have increasingly become 
part of the new education currency: a medium for exercising choice 
and decision-making in the new education market place. As contrib- 
utors to the book will suggest, such a framework is not unproblematic. 

This book offers some insights into the general debate about 
education, or performance indicators. It explores the background to the 
debate; the differing perspectives of policy-makers and practitioners; 
and the purposes, audiences and values of education indicators, both 
in the UK and international context. It builds on an international sym- 
posium on education indicators, held in 1991, which brought together 
a wide-range of participants to evaluate progress in the field of education 
indicators 2 . 

Contributors to the book do not argue that education indicators 
offer a panacea to educational ills. But readers are offered an under- 
standing of the issues involved; an appreciation of the role of indicators 
in evaluation and in sustaining school improvement: and a critique of 
their limitations, The contributors focus on both the context for measuring 
performance and the application of performance indicators at national 
and local systems levels, and at school level. The authors provide an 
overview of the current issues in performance measurement and illu- 
minate the interrelated but different roles played by politicians, policy- 
makers and practitioners in the development, interpretation and use of 
education indicators. 

Contributions to the book focus on four major themes: why policy- 
makers require information about performance; how such information 
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relates to national contexts; the limitations of performance measure- 
ment: and the challenges in applying such information at the local 
system level. 



Providing Information to Meet the Needs of Policy- 
makers 

Alan Ruby (chapter 2) suggests that education data collected in the past 
has been relatively simplistic and based on attempts to measure the size 
of the education system and it.s 'throughput'. From his perspective as a 
senior education adviser to the Australian Government, he suggests that 
politicians today — both in Australia and other OKCD countries — 
increasingly require information about outcomes and in a timescale 
which is attuned to political realities. Such demands have implications 
for education officials who need to strengthen their skills in interpreting 
data; become more invoked in specific policy-makm' 1 problems; and 
give greater attention to data systems. 

Desmond Nuttall (chapter 3> draws on work from a major OI-CD 
project on education indicators to examine the purposes and definitions 
of indicators and the lessons to be learned from past attempts to develop 
indicator systems. He explores the factors which ha> e influenced the 
selection of particular indicators and suggests thai research knowledge, 
technical, practical and policy considerations, as well as who the choosers 
are. influence the development of an indicator system. 



Education Systems and National Contexts 

Questions that are c entral to the concerns of politicians reflect different 
national contexts and purposes as Ruby suggests in his chapter. Ramsay 
Selden (chapter \) describes the context for introducing a national 
indicators system in the I S/v. He traces the origins of the initiative's 
development and suggests that the initiative emerged from growing 
national concerns about the poor level of pupil performance and a 
belief that Federal Government should take a more defined role in 
setting national goals and in making state by state comparisons about 
performance. I le draws on activities within the different states to illustrate 
how indicators can be used for very different sorts of purposes. In 
South Carolina, for example, performance indicators (as part of a wider 
model of accountability) have resulted in monetary rewards for good 
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performance and sanctions, such as ti e removal of administrators, lor 
poor performance. 

The Limitations of Performance Measurement Systems 

Selden also highlights the weaknesses in linking performance to pay 
and suggests that such systems can end up not necessarily rew arding 
the successful. He argues that whilst the introduction of" performance 
indicators provides a useful focus on achievement, top-dow n approaches 
aimed Lit using testing to bring about change are limited, particularly 
w hen such developments are not linked to any concurrent efforts to 
provide support for school improvement. He points out. for example, 
that initial findings horn the state by state analysis ot" pupil performance 
in mall malics suggest thai student performance is closely associated 
with the levels of mathematics to which teachers were taught at col- 
leges and their recent in-service professional development. 

Kieron Walsh f chapter S) also raises questions about linking 
performance to pay. He analyzes the broader issues around the rise 
of performance measuiement w ithin the public sector and argues that 
recent developments have ignored the complexities and difficulties of 
developing effective systems. Measuring performance does not auto- 
matically improve performance. Measurements need to be introduced 
for a system and not just for individuals, or individual organizations 
within that system. Otherwise hospitals, for example, might increase 
their 'efficiency' by discharging patients more rapidly — a move that 
would have a significant impact on housing and social services. 

Walsh goes on to explore the problems associated with what he 
describes as a simvillcincc-hascti approach to performance measure- 
ment: an approach which he suggests can leads to rigidity, inflexibility 
and reduced learning. If organizations are to grow, he argues, they 
must be able to learn from their own mistakes. Problems are not 
necessarily resolved by tightening up inspection procedures, or intro- 
ducing more indic ators but by improving management systems and 
staff training and support. 



Applying Indicators at the Local Systems Level 

|ohn Ciray and Brian Wilcox (chapter <>) draw on a major survey of 
inspectors and advisers to establish what quantitative measures local 
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education authorities have used to develop their framework for meas- 
uring performance. They examine the stumbling blocks in establishing 
indicators and suggest that if effective performance indicators are to be 
developed which will support the improvement of quality, then prac- 
titioners and policy-makers need to be clear about what counts as 
performance indicators; formulate a wide range of measures; and 
develop indicators which look at education processes, as well those 
which look at outcomes. 

Kathryn Riley (chapter ~0 charts the strategies and processes which 
local education authorities and schools have adopted in developing 
education indicators. She argues that indicators can be used to enhance 
decision-making and widen accountability — if LEAs are clear about 
their purposes. Education indicators also need to be integrated into a 
wider evaluative system which draws together inspection and self- 
evaluation. 

Riley concludes that the task of linking the development of edu- 
cation indicators to improvements in the quality of the education service 
is likely to be made more difficult in the future by the requirements of 
the 1992 Education Schools Act (which has severed inspection from 
advice, support and development of schools) and by the 1993 Education 
Act (which has diminished the capacity of the local education authority 
to develop a quality framework and to support school improvement). 

The chapter by Riley also illustrates the difficulties created by the 
increasing gap between the objectives and requirements of central 
government and the activities of local authorities. The Scottish context 
for change is, however, markedly different as John MacBeath illustrates 
in chapter 8. 

MacBeath describes how the Scottish Office Education Department 
has worked to develop a a national indicators system which fosters 
ownership ; nongst Scottish regional education authorities and schools. 
He outlines how this partnership has taken place through a collaborative 
project with school administrators, classroom teachers, parents and pupils 
which compares perceptions about school performance. The major 
objective of the project has been to enhance school improvement: a 
theme that is explored in some detail in the concluding chapter by 
Riley and Nuttall. 



Notes 

1 This issue is discussed more fully in the concluding chapter. 

2 The conference (which was organized by Kathryn Riley and Desmond 
Nuttall) was held at the Institute of Local Government Studies, University 
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of Birmingham, 1-2 July 1991. Conference contributors included a number 
of contributors to this book: Desmond Nuttall, Kathryn Riley, Alan Ruby 
and Ramsay Selden and also Norbetto Bottani and Isabelle Delfau from the 
OECD (Co-directors of the International Education Indicators Project — 
1NES). 
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Chapter 2 



Education Indicators: Officials, 
Ministers and the Demand for 
Information 



Alan Ruby 



Politicians in all Western countries increasingly demand information 
that is simple, comparable, timely and which can be translated into the 
public arena. This chapter sketches out the implications and challenges 
of such demands for policy-makers. 

Education officials in most Western countries have spent most of 
the last ten years being devolved, reformed, restructured, down sized 
and outplaced. Schools have become, or been exhorted to become, 
more self-managing, more client oriented, more outcome oriented and 
more accountable. As a consequence of these changes there has been 
and continues to be increasing demands on political decision-makers 
for information. 

In the Anglo-Saxon countries the relationship between officials 
and 'ministers' is often summarized as 'advise, counsel and warn': to 
advise about the best ways to do things, to counsel the Minister about 
his/her responsibilities and to caution them against the inappropriate, 
the foolhardy and the counterproductive. We give facts, offer opinions 
and display our values. The essence of our business is information. 

As information specialists our first response to these demands for 
information was literal compliance. We gave our Ministers more. We 
increased the quantity assuming the issue was volume not quality or 
timelines or relevance'. This failed — in most cases, or at least pro- 
duced confusion. 

The second response was didactic. Let me illustrate. In the early 
h)8()s 1 was asked by my then Minister to provide the pupil teacher 
ratios (PTK) for ten specific countries. With the naivety of a junior 
official I replied: I'm not sure that you actually want that information. 
Its not really what you need to answer the question I assume you're 
grappling with/ Ignoring the silence I continued: TTR is not a good 
measure of relative resource allocation or usage. It does not necessarily 
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translate into relative instructional time or offer valid proxies for inputs 
into the specific process of learning. PTR also ignores the fact that there 
are a lot of adults in schools who make substantial contributions to 
learning, both direct and indirect, who are not teachers/ I enumerated 
many categories and offered the observation that an adult to pupil ratio 
might be more meaningful if the data were available. 

I went on to discuss technical difficulties in the comparable defini- 
tion of 'teacher' across the ten countries, the differences between the 
ten countries and Australia which further limited the usefulness of the 
data and ended up with a survey of the data problems in this area both 
nationally and internationally. He with what I now see as inestimable 
patience thanked me and said 'Now, give me the data/ I did. 

Reflecting on this exchange I was led to one conclusion — I could 
not deny the legitimacy of his request. I was unable to do so, and 
still am unable, not just because of notions of democracy and good 
government but also because we do not know how ministers actually 
make decisions. Personal and political decisions are so complex that 
we are unable to isolate and comprehend how all the different elements 
and factors are balanced and interconnected. In this context we cannot 
deny a decision-maker information sought because we believe it in- 
appropriate to the task we assume is at hand. So the didactic response 
was also a failure* although it did strengthen our understandings about 
the weaknesses of our data. This has caused us to try to improve the 
quality of our information. To do that we need to understand then what 
has produced the demand for better information. 



Education Reform and the Demand for Information 

Apart from curiosity the four conventional motivations for wanting 
information are: the pragmatic, the moral, the conservative and the 
rational (Mitchell, 1989). 

The pragmatic U well, does it work? The moral: is it good? The 
conservative, which is not politically conservative in the sense of party 
political: is it necessary and the rational; can we make it better? 

Those simple, conventional motivations do dominate public life 
but :hey do not help us understand why we have suddenly been faced, 
as officials, with demands for better information. If you stand back from 
the reforms of the last ten '/cars around the world, the reforms in 
education and training, we can start to discern some other demands for 
information and some other motivations or rationales. The first one is 
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that politicians in most OECD countries demand information that will 
guide and monitor their reforms. Politicians increasingly want to know 
if their reforms are working. 

This reflects a pragmatic inte rest in effectiveness and good man- 
agement that has influenced politics in Western nations. It also illus- 
trates an increased interest in immediate benefits, not just for electoral 
advantage, but as a product of a greate-. emphasis on 'outcomes'. 

Structural reforms particularly those involving shifts in responsibility 
such as the devolution of decision making power to schools, as in 
many Australian State*, and the . ntralization of curriculum in the UK, 
or those that involve the alloca ion of additional funds for particular 
practices or behaviours such as teacher tests (Texas) or career ladders 
(Tennessee under Governor Alexander) are linked with demands for 
better or more information. Governments or ministers seem concerned 
that having mandated some reform they then need to monitor the process 
as well as looking for an outcome. They need and look for different 
forms of information produced by different mechanisms so they can 
maintain political accountability. 

Accountability reforms which have also been popular in the last 
ten /ears also produce — indeed they are usually based on — demands 
for more or different information. Sometimes it is a single instrument 
while at others it is a whole process of evaluation, improvement and 
measurement such as school improvement strategies. 

Accountability takes on greater significance when social expendi- 
ture is contracting or under scrutiny because of a general contraction in 
public expenditure. It becomes much more important that expenditure 
is both efficient and effective. To demonstrate this more or better 
information is required. 

Rational models of decision making which have also become more 
influential in the last ten-fifteen years reinforce this trend. Management 
by objectives, program budgeting and the like all depend on explicit 
goal setting and documentation generating more information and a 
demand for existing information to be transformed into new reporting 
frameworks. 

Better information to promote and defend ideological commitments 
is another powerful political motivation. There are many sorts of 
commitments which generate requests for information. Policies which 
focus on the individual choice of schools and competition between 
schools require information to guide and stimulate choice and compare 
school performance. Similarly policies which include the differential 
allocation of resources can be buttressed by information about relative 
success between class or racial groups. A ready example is the additional 
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resources supplied for schools serving concentrations of Aborigines 
whose participation in Australian schooling is four times less than the 
average. 

Gaining the resources necessary for differential assistance and 
getting the 'right' quantum requires information about relative success 
for particular population groups. It generates a demand for information 
to be disaggregated and presented in a way which informs debate 
about priorities. 

These themes and others are readily discernible in the policies of 
governments of all persuasions across the OECD countries. How will 
they influence individual ministers and affect how officials go about 
discharging their responsibilities? Perhaps we should answer this by 
pursuing the issue from the perspective of a Minister. 

What Do They Want? 

The characteristics of 'good' information in the eyes of policy makers 
is information that is simple, comparable and timely. These are the 
hallmarks sought by all data managers and policy analysts. The em- 
phasis politicians place on them relates to a desire to be in control of 
the information at hand and a disjunction in how these three words are 
interpreted. The politician is seeking simplicity to order or reduce the 
complexity confronting him or her and comparability to trade off or 
exclude some options and timeliness to deal with the seemingly ever 
shortening timescales confronting governments. Officials, and particu- 
larly those producing statistics, give quite different weights and 
nuances to these terms. Some tend to describe comparability in tech- 
nical terms, emphasizing such things as common definitions and col- 
lection times. 

In addition to these qualities politicians want information which 
is accessible, direct and public. These three qualities describe informa- 
tion which is easy to interpret, relates closely and obviously to the 
phenomenon or policy question at hand, and is in the public domain 
or at least readily understood by the public when it is released. These 
qualities have shaped public reporting strategies in many countries. In 
the USA these have included the infamous wallchart displaying a dis- 
parate range of measures comparing the fifty states and the more 
balanced Conditions of education Report. In Australia the Annual 
National Report on Schooling and its statistical annex are distributed to 
all schools in the country and to the parent groups. 

The emphasis on these qualities can have some questionable side 
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effect v One example, in the I'nitcd Kingdom, is the debate about the 
relative interests of reporting raw scores or those adjusted to show 
value added'. Some have reduced the issue to the notion that adjusting 
for differences in say socioeconomic background or ability of intakes is 
'cooking the data" so that it is incomprehensible to parents who need 
to make an informed choice between schools. 

Without dismissing either the pros or cons of the debate about 
value added measures, it is more important for the analysis to ask il 
these characteristics describe our existing information. U so, how well 
does it fit with the demands of policy-makers? 

What is Wrong With What We Have Now 

Kducauon officials in all Western countries collect oata. lots of data, 
especially data on inputs. I low many students, how many teachers, 
how many classrooms? It is data addressing the concerns and policy 
goals of a time when (iovernmcnls were establishing school systems 
and promoting the common school as the lot, if not the right, of all 
voung people. In simplistic terms it is data measuring the si/.e ol the 
system and its throughput' . 

There was little demand or need for data on the working ot the 
system because in most instances it was highly regulated with central 
prescription of curricula either directly or through examination bodies. 
In some countries the inspectorial tradition fostered compliance. In the 
I SA the picture is more complex with the common school being a 
metaphor for the melting pot philosophy of an emerging nation and 
control and compliance being tied to local political structures. 

Choice which has been such a stimulus to demands for informa- 
tion was not an issue because there was. by definition, no difference 
between schools and hence no reason to choose. Ha'n worse, choice 
promoted inefficiencies because it left places empty and created excess 
demand in popular schools. This was clearly unsatisfactory when the 
first call on capital funds was the creation of new places for those who 
were not receiving sc hooling. Il is only now in times of excess supply 
of school places that choice can act as a tool to promote efficiency. 

There are big gaps in these large data sets. There is very little on 
outcomes, on student achievement. What there is tends to be at the 
wrong level, difficult to aggregate and not comparable across schools, 
race or c lass groups or different providers — states, local authorities or 
districts. 
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There are other shortcomings in current data sets. The criteria 
adopted by the OKCD/CERI international indicators project for high 
quality measures of education systems set benchmarks for indicators 
which few existing education statistical collections meet. Three of these 
criteria are particularly relevant to this discussion: 

• indicators should measure ubiquitous features of schooling — 
things that can be found in some forum throughout the system 
— so that comparisons can be made across diverse contexts; 

• indicators should measure enduring features of the school sys- 
tem so that trends can be analyzed over time; 

• indicators should be readily understood by broad audiences, 
(based on Oakes, 1986). 



How Should We' Respond? 

The premise for any response must be that the demand for better 
information is legitimate and should be fulfilled within the bounds of 
leasibilitv and available resources. But the response cannot just be a 
technical one of creating and passing on this better information. We 
must strengthen our analytical capacities to ensure we continue to be 
effective advisers. As counsellors we have an obligation to interpret 
the information and relate it to the issues at hand. We must also guard 
against the provision of misinformation and limit *he opportunities for 
and correct, as far as possible, misinterpretation. In short we must 
adhere to our traditional responsibilities knowing that our task is harder 
than before. 

In addition we must strive to improve the validity of information 
and the wavs in which it is used. One step is to broaden the coverage 
of data systems to encompass the whole of the education process. This 
requires an underpinning conceptual model of the process. This need 
not be elaborate to gain some benefit. For example, the simple lour 
part model used in the beginning of INKS: Context. Input. Process xrn\ 
Output was very useful. It drew attention to the gaps in the array ol 
indicators and the need for coherence in the final set. 

It is not just a matter of enlarging the data set. This is neither 
feasible nor desirable. There needs to be some systematic selection ol 
what new elements will be created and sonic thoughtful consideration 
ol w hose interests should be served by the provision of better information 
about particular aspects of education. 
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How Do You Create Better Information? 

The questions of 'what to include', 'what to omit' and 'why' swirl around 
all attempts to create better information. The swirl of contending issues 
and audiences and the competing rationales is usually brought to order 
by fiscal constraints: how much will it cost. This discipline does not 
necessarily produce better information. 

The notion of relevance offers another avenue for resolving the 
competition. This requires the capacity and willingness 10 guard against 
topicality and propinquity and differentiate between enduring values 
and the ephemeral slogans of political life. 

Relevance is sometimes used to justify data collections to address 
immediate concerns and problems as 'particular events'. This lends to 
limit the generalizability of the data tc other contexts or other phenomena 
which are expressions of the same policy question. The challenge is to 
relate the topical to recurring questions or issues, Pmpinquity is harder 
to resist. Collecting data just because it happens to be there or handy 
or might be relevant is a temptation for all X us. The by-products are 
more complex databases and static, noise in information systems caused 
by monitoring variables which do not have strategic value for policy 
makers. The hallmarks of relevance are similar to the quality bench- 
marks set in the INES project: data which has some direct connection 
with the issue at hand and to other expressions of the same policy- 
problem; data which describes or relates to an enduring feature of 
education systems; data monitoring phenomenon which are subject to 
influence — what we usually call malleable variables. 

It is not an easy task to get agreement about enduring values and 
if and how they should be monitored. The importance of school attend- 
ance is a ready exampie. In the first phase of the INES project a col- 
league and I tried to convince our international collaborators that 
regular school attendance was an educational and social value of sig- 
nificance to all countries. There was reluctant agreement that there 
were educational benefits from children going to school every day and 
we pressed ahead with an attempt to get internationally comparable 
data on absenteeism. Table 2,1 shows the responses of some countries. 

The range of responses reflects the different governance structures 
and policy orientations in the various countries (see Ruby, 1990, for 
a fuller discussion). The importance here is to show the difficulty of 
operationalizing even simple values. 

Dealing with the ephemeral is not much easier. Tlie half-life of 
political slogans is difficult to estimate. It is of course the time it takes 
for a catchphrase to go from an organizing point in all policy discussions 
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Table 2. 1: Some countries responses to a proposed indicator of absenteeism 



Belgium 

'Information is only available at the school level . . .' 

. . (not attending school) ... is forbidden by law, but is uncontrolled . . .' 
Canada 

'Not a priority in the perspective of international comparisons. However, the formal 
duration of the school year, as well as the extent of the weekly schedule remain valid 
process indicators.' 

Japan 

'. . . Our government does not have almost any political interest in the attendance rate.' 
Netherlands 

. . there is some information but the quality differs between municipalities . . .' 
'The attention is mainly given to long-term absenteeism . . . (this) is directed to monitoring 
problem-pupiis potential dropouts.' 

'Research discovered that 15-20 per cent of all lessens in secondary education are not 
given because of sickness (teacher), examinations or staff meetings. This seems to be a 
far more serious problem than the absenteeism of pupils.' 

Switzerland 

'Absenteeism is no issue . . . neither public opinion nor the educational administrators are 
concerned about absenteeism, and it is totally missing from public or administrative 
debate.' 

'If it exists, then only on a marginal basis.' 
USA 

'Our data vary considerably from state to state, so we have difficulty producing good 
national estimates.' 

West Germany 

'The attendance rates for these grades (compulsory years) only depends on illness. 
Otherwise it would be 100 per cent. Therefore . . . (attendance rates) . . . don't apply.' 



to a cliche. This time is influenced by such things as the power of the 
originator, changes in ministers and governments, novelty and scope of 
the slogan. Some persist for a long time and shape data systems. The 
French Government's commitment to a 'classroom a day' in the 1960s 
influenced its physical facilities data base. Others disappear without 
trace. The tests of relevance help to identify those slogans with long 
halt-lives. 

Another dimension to this debate about what to include or omit is 
the question of audience and purpose. Do politicians and the public 
want the same information for the same reasons? The tension for officials 
is to serve their Minister and acknowledge a wider responsibility to the 
public*. The debate about 'whistlchlowers', officials who release infor- 
mation about contentious government decisions, diverts attention from 
ihe real question: how an official can properly discharge that wider 
responsibility. 
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Freedom of information legislation which ensures access to all 
information, other than that relating co other individuals and advice to 
the executive, applies to the federal and most state government officials 
in Australia. We are also subject to public scrutiny before Committees 
of Parliaments, through the public release of audit and evaluation 
reports and by the Ombudsman and the Administrative Appeals Tribu- 
nal, In addition specialist advisory councils for Aborigines, people with 
disabilities and agencies with responsibilities for women and migrants 
are able to command the provision of data and information. In this 
context, assuming availability, an official tends to provide information 
on request. 

Purpose is more difficult. The traditional debate in education about 
reporting on student achievement is summarized as 'teaching to the 
test'. The argument being that because assessment is always a selection 
from what was or should have been taught, teachers reduce what they 
teach to the tested, or testable, items. The outcome is a narrowing of 
the curriculum. I.s this good or bad? Is it a distortion of priorities or a 
focussing of effort? This problem is not confined to student achievement 
testing but covers all policy domains where changes in data or scores 
produces a 'high stakes outcome'. Paying a 'bounty' for children with 
disabilities who are integrated into regular schools increases the number 
of children with disabilities identified in those schools without neces- 
sarily adding to the actual number of students. 

One response to multiple audiences and ambiguity of purpose is 
to collect more. This tendency compounds the problem of existing data 
systems which suffer from over-inclusiveness. Again the most effective 
selection frame is to test the claims for new data against some criteria. 

Stern and Hall (1987) working on the Conditions of Education 
publication in the USA emphasized the following points: 

• Is it about a significant aspect of the education system? 

• Can it be presented as a single valued statistic, or a composite 
index? 

• Will it provide a benchmark for measuring change over time, 
or differences across geographic areas or institutions at a point 
in time? 

• Does it represent a policy issue, or an aspect of education that 
might be altered by policy decision? 

• Can it be readily understood? 

• Will the data be reliable and not subject to significant modifi- 
cation as a result of response error, or changes in the person- 
nel generating it? 
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How Should Officials React? 

Technical responses to rhe demand for information, while important 
and badly needed, are not sufficient. Officials also need to improve their 
practice. They have to improve the ways they use information. The first 
task is to strengthen skills in interpreting and presenting data to pro- 
mote better decision making. This includes ' Jentifying and commun- 
icating the constraints on the use of particular sets of information in 
specific circumstances. It also includes assessing the strength and reli- 
ability of data so that the inferences that might be drawn are sustainable. 

The second task is to become more involved with the specification 
of policy problems, to get a better understanding of what data is needed 
and of the contexts in which they will be applied. Some see this as 
a threat to the traditional political neutrality of officials. It can be, if the 
official becomes partisan and offers information and advice which 
support or' one view of the problem. 

The tnird task is for senior officials to pay greater attention to 
monitoring and data systems, to ensure they retain currency and are 
used to address emerging policy problems. Too often senior officials 
are unaware of the data that is available which nclwithstanding its 
limitations, could inform policy problems. Using systems frequently 
improves understanding of their strengths and weaknesses and enhances 
the capacity to use them creatively to inform policy questions. 

The three tasks require officials to become better users of informa- 
tion which requires an investment of time in deepening understanding 
of the explanatory power of information. This also requires an under- 
standing of how data is collected, of the definitions used, of when and 
how it was collected and for what purpose. A recent example from the 
Canberra Health System illustrates the importance of definitions. A 
dispute about a shortage of hospital beds revealed that the key indica- 
tor used by the health systems administrators was 'bed capacity'. This 
was defined to include beds, chairs and trolleys of which there were 
910. 820 in operation. The doctors and nurses taking a simpler view of 
the world could only find 7S0 'beds'. Defending the difference the 
Minister pointed out that bed capacity' was calculated l in accordance' 
with the National Minimum Hata Set and that was the 'end of the story". 
It was not a popular defence . 

Conclusion 

The demands for information have assailed education officials over the 
last ten years. In that time we have responded literally and provided 
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more, producing confusion. Faced with confusion we tried to explain 
why more information was not required and found our advice unwel- 
come and unheeded. A third response is needed. It has to be a re- 
sponse based on a thoughtful analysis of the problem and of how it 
should be met. There are lessons to be learnt from the work of the 
OECD/CERI indicators project. The most powerful lesson is that demands 
for data should be analyzed using a framework which assesses the 
enduring value of the data sought. Finally, officials need to improve 
their practice as users of data to become better advisers. 
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Chapter 3 



Choosing Indicators 



Desmond L. Nuttall 



The aim of this chapter is to examine the factors that influence the 
selection of particular indicators as components of an indicator system, 
and to derive a general set of principles that would make the selection 
process more systematic. The chapter therefore starts with a clarifica- 
tion of the term 'indicator 1 , and then considers what may be learnt from 
the history of indicator systems in other fields. In the light of this ana- 
lysis, the chapter looks at the major considerations that govern the 
selection process and at how they have been embodied in lists of 
criteria proposed by workers in the field, before proposing such a set 
for use with educational indicators. 



What are Indicators? 

There is general consensus that indicators are designed to provide 
information about the state of an educational (or, more generally, a 
social) system. They act as an early-warning system that something may 
be going wrong, in the same way that the instruments on the dashboard 
of a car can alert the driver to a problem or reassure him or her .hat 
everything is functioning smoothly. A dial pointer moving into the red 
zone is only a symptom of some malfunction and further investigation 
is needed to establish the cause. Viewed as reassuring or warning 
devices, indicators conform to the dictionary definition; for example, 
the Oxford dictionary defines an indicator as 'that which points out or 
directs attention to something' (quoted by Johnstone, 1981, p. 2). If 
something is wrong, the indicators themselves do not provide the dia- 
gnosis or prescribe the remedy; they are simply suggestive of the need 
for action. 

The consensus over the broad purpose of indicators does not extend 
to the precise definition of what an indicator is. Some reserve the defini- 
tion to a narrowly quantitative one; thus, 

9 ^ 
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A third feature of an indicator is that it is something which is 
quantifiable. It is not a statement describing the state of a system. 
Instead it must be a real number to be interpreted according to 
the rules governing its formation. {ibid p. 4) 

Others take a much wider view, and would include descriptive or even 
evaluative statements within the scope of indicators (for example. 
Chartered Institute of Public Finance and Accountancy (CIPFA). 1988). 
Almost always, though, even the widest definition limits the concept to 
information, and excludes analysis or discussion. 

The fears oftho.se who adopt a wider view are that the limiting of 
the concept to just the quantitative will mean that indicators cannot 
portray the full richness and diversity of the educational process, and 
that, at worst, they will indicate merely the trivial and focus attention 
on the unimportant. This is similar to one of the major criticisms of 
quantitative research in education and the social sciences by those who 
espouse the qualitative approach, and as such goes beyond the scope 
of this chapter. Nevertheless, it is incumbent on those who propose 
indicators to demonstrate that they are not too reductionist, and will 
not divert attention from equally important (or even more important) 
goals. 

It would seem that the more common view of indicators is ot the 
quantitative variety. For example, in the survey carried out under the 
OFQ) Institutional Management in Higher education programme, an 
indicator is defined as a numerical value . . .' and the OECI) Indicators 
Project has tacitly taken the same view. The line between management 
statistics and indicators is not easily drawn, however. Some suggest that 
indicators implv a comparison against a reference point (as in a time 
series 01 an average), while by implication statistics do not. but in fact 
it is rare that the interpretation of even descriptive statistics dispenses 
with comparison. Others limit, the term to composite statistics such 
as a student-teacher ratio, so that the number of students enrolled in a 
particular phase of education would not be considered an indicator 
(though it could w ell be an important item of management information). 

A somewhat broader definition was adopted by Shavelson ci al 
( 1 ( )8^): 'An indicator is an individual or a composite statistic that relates 
to a basic construct in education and is useful in a policy context' 
(p They deny that all statistics are indicators, though-. Statistics 
qualify as indicators only if they sene as yardsticks (of the quality of 
education)' ( ibid p. ^> 

The confusion over definition was noted by Jaeger (1978). who 
proposed that: 
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all variables that ( 1) represent the aggregate status or change in 
status of any group of persons, objects, institutions, or elements 
under study, and that (2) are essential to a report of status 
or change of status of the entities under study or to an under- 
standing of the condition of the entities under study, should be 
termed indicators. I would not require that reports of status or 
change in status be in quantitative form, for narrative is often a 
better aid to comprehension and understanding of phenomena 
than is a numeric report, (pp. 285-7) 



It therefore seems that there is no clear agreement on exactly what 
an indicator is or is not; Selden (1991) cuts the Gordian knot by pro- 
posing that we should drop preconceptions about what 'indicators' are 
and recognize that it is their use that makes them indicators'. For the 
purposes of this chapter, an indicator is taken to be cjaantitatire. 
recognizing that it could stretch to a quantification of a professional 
sub|ective judgment (as in the rating of the quality of teaching); an 
indicator would also be (/noted alongside other similar indicators to 
allow comparison (usually over time, but also with an average or norm, 
or with values from other institutions, regions or nations). Above all. 
indicators are seen as part of a set or system of indicators that together 
provide information designed to be greater than the sum of its parts, 
rather than something displayed in isolation (as test scores have been 
in some international comparisons of achievement in the past). This 
idea of an indicator system is discussed further below. 



Indicators in the Policy-makirg Process 

If there is no agreement on the definition of indicators, there is a large 
measure of agreement over their purpose, namely that they are designed 
to give information to policy-makers about the state of the educational 
system, either to demonstrate its accountahilitv or. more commonly, to 
help in policy analysis, policy evaluation and policy formulation. The 
policy-makers can be at the national, regional or district level, within 
the institution itself (as senior managers or faculty managers), or even 
a* a classroom level, where, in effect, the teacher is always reacting to 
information about the pupils* progress to adjust the pacing or focus of 
his hei teaching. 

Indicators will naturally he only one of the aids in polic\ analysis, 
alongside such techniques as cost-benefit analysis and futures research. 
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but nevertheless they are seen as an increasingly important contribu- 
tion to rational policy analysis (Carley, 1980; Hogwood and Gunn, 1984). 
Moreover, indicators tend to send signals about what is or should be 
important, and thus contribute to the public identification of policy 
issues and concerns — the stream of public problems seen as impor- 
tant, as Kingdon (1984) put it. Indeed, Innes (1990) argued that 'social 
indicators ultimately have their most important role to play in framing 
the terms of policy discourse 1 (p. 431). She proposed an interpretative 
or phenomenological view of knowledge to help t^e recognition and 
comprehension of the badly needed integration of indicator concepts 
with the understandings of the public. 

Others also take the viev, that research knowledge is not used 
directly by the policy-maker. Partly this is because there are limits to 
the rationality of the policy-making process, as argued by Cohen and 
Spillane, and partly because knowledge is only one of the influences 
upon policy-making, which is inevitably a political process (McDonnell 
1989). Indeed, the only function of knowledge in the policy-making 
process may be to alter the general climate of opinion (Nisbet and 
Broadfoot. 1980) or the Zeitgeist. Weiss (1979) sees its function as 
general 'enlightenment 1 : 



Here it is not the findings of a single study nor even of related 
studies that directly affect policy. Rather it is the concepts and 
theoretical perspectives that social science research has engen- 
dered that permeate the policymaking process. (Weiss, 1979, 
p. 429, cited by McDonnell, 1989, p. 244) 



The history in the USA of social indicators (which came to prominence 
in the 1960s and 1970s but faded away in the 1980s) shows that several 
factors contributed to their decline (analyzed in detail by Rockwell 
(1989) and in a symposium published in the Journal of Public Policy 
[Rose, 1990]). 

The first factor was essentially political. Any indicator system 
embodies value judgments about what is meant by quality or desirable 
outcomes in education, nor is any underlying model or framework 
objective. The review by van Herpen (1989) demonstrates that such 
frameworks or models almost always have a bias towards one particular 
epistemological perspective of the education system (for example, the 
economic or the sociological). The meaning of the indicators (and their 
changes over time) thus becomes contentious, and there is a 'tendency 
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for indicators to become vindicators' (Buhner, 1990, p. 410) and for 
the reports to be 'rather bland compromises, deliberately presented 
without text that might link the data to policy' (Innes, 1990, p. 430). 

Secondly, the system became divorced from the policy context and 
too theoretical and abstruse, run essentially for and by the social scien- 
tific community. Innes (1990) suggested that the social scientists had 
an overly simplistic and overly optimistic view of how and in what 
circumstances knowledge is used in the process of policy analysis, and 
of how straightforward it would be to develop indicators: 



They focussed energy on the measurement task, often to the 
exclusion of the political and institutional one. They did not 
recognize how the political and institutional issues would inter- 
act with decisions about methodology, (p. 43 1) 



Bulmer (1990), attributed the lack of success of the social indicator 
movement to the failure of social science to become institutionalized in 
the governments of industrial societies, something that, is particularly 
difficult to achieve under conservative administrations. MacRae (1985) 
concurred, suggesting a need for a 'technical community': 



an expert group that conducts and monitors research, but directs 
its work at concerns of citizens and public officials, not merely 
at improving its own theories (in the manner of a 'scientific 
community'), (p. 437) 



Such groups have become more common in the last few years as 
policy analysts or researchers in the direct employ of national or local 
government. 

The third and, according to Buhner (1990), the most important 
factor lying behind relative failure of social indicators was the lack of 
general social scientific theories of a specificity that allowed the devel- 
opment of indicators to measure the theoretical constructs Fxonomic 
theories have been worked out in much more detail, and economic 
indicators have the advantage of a common measure of value (i.e. 
money), though they will sometimes include other kinds of numbers 
(for example, the unemployment rate). Notwithstanding the largely 
common measure, there are rival economic theories and much con- 
tention over the interpretation and explanation of indicators that spills 
into the media. But in other social sciences, Buhner (1990) considered 
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that *the absence of theory does not preclude the construction of indi- 
cators, but it means that when this happens, they often lack a clear 
rationale and conceptual justification' (p. 409). 

How are Indicators Chosen? 

There is clearly much to be learnt from the recent past about the factors 
that ought to be taken into consideration in creating an indicator system 
in education. There appear to be three basic sources of influence that 
interact in the creation of indicators: policy considerations, scientific/ 
technical considerations, and practical ones. These are considered in 
turn in this section. 



Policy Considerations 

In the case of a general interest about the state of the educational 
system, some principle will govern the choice of indicators, but it may- 
be as simple as the use of information already available. This seems to 
have been the case with the Wallchart in the I'SA. where only data that 
were routinely collected (for a variety of different purposes) were dis- 
played in the Wallchart: they were chosen for their perceived relevance 
to appraise the educational performance of the fifty states. Some of the 
indicators in the Wallchart have been criticized on the grounds that 
thev do not permit fair comparison between states. For example, the 
average SAT scores need to be corrected for the different proportions 
(largely due to self-selection) of the student population that take the 
test in each state, if comparison is to be meaningful (Wainer. 1986). 
Others would argue that socioeconomic differences between state 
populations also ought to be taken into account if the comparisons are 
to be fair (in the way that they have in school or school district com- 
parisons in some TS states [Salganik. 1990]. and in school comparisons 
in the Inner London Education Authority in the I'K IILHA. 1990] ), The 
publication of the Wallchart has stimulated a number of activities 
designed to improve upon the set of indicators displayed, and for that 
reason alone may be considered to have been a valuable impetus to 
improvement. 

A more systematic approach is being followed by the Panel on 
Indicators established by the National Center for Educational Statistics 
in the I SA. They are likely to recommend a thematic approach, with 
possibly different periodicities for updating; possible themes include: 
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the acquisition of knowledge and the engagement of the student in the 
learning process, readiness for entry' to the school, and equity. Within 
the set of indicators for each theme, the indicators may be arranged in 
a pyramid, w ith a few key indicators at the top and many more in tiers 
below for those who want or need a more thorough analysis. 

Alternative systematic approaches that limit the number of indica- 
tors see them as being created to give information about current policy 
issues (for example, the effectiveness of particular educational reforms) 
or about the attainment of particular goals or explicit targets. The 
targets set by the I'S President jointly with the State governors in 1990 
(such as drug-free schools and the elevation of the USA to first position 
in the international league tables of school students' performance in 
mathematics and science by the year 2000) lend themselves to the 
creation of particular indicators. This is also the approach advocated 
by the proponents of institutional developmenrpTanning. w ho see indi- 
cators as being the primary tool for evaluating the degree to w hich the 
particular targets chosen for a given development cycle are attained 
(for example. Osborne. 1990: Hargreaves c>t ai 1989). 

A system of indicators based on the policy concerns of the day 
runs the risk, as Carley ( 1981 ) put it. 'of faddism. and over-concentration 
on social factors of passing interest at the expense of those not cur- 
rently subject to influence and debate* (p. 126). Hogwood and Gunn 
( 1981) took a similar view, advocating a more comprehensive approach, 
including indicators which, though they may not seem very important 
or subject to much change over time at the present time, may turn out 
to be sleepers' which suddenly become of more significance ten years 
into the future. Darling-Hammond also stresses the importance of 
creating indicators independent of the current policy agenda. 

While understanding the desire of busy policy-makers and managers 
for a limited and simple set of indicators, and the researchers* desire for 
a parsimonious one. there are dangers that arise from keeping the set 
small. The greatest danger is that of corruptibility of the behaviour of 
those whose performance is being monitored. The best-known example 
is teaching to the test*, commonly seen when the stakes are high, that 
is. when an individual's future hinges on his or her test result. Broader, 
and possibly deeper, education suffers when almost all effort is devoted 
to changing the indicator values for the better. Darling-Hammond 
therefore argues for a measure of redundancy in the information con- 
veyed by an indicator set. so that if behaviour changes in respect to 
one indicator it will also affect other indicators (not necessarily for the 
better). 

This principle was taken considerably further by McKwen and Hau 
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Chow (1991) to encompass different educational value systems and the 
different levels of education that each need different kinds of informa- 
tion. They argue for: 

the proposed strategy (that) might be called the multiplier effect: 

(i) multiple goals of education, based on appropriate dimen- 
sions and domains of schooling; 

(ii) multiple indicators of each goal measured by multiple 
methods; 

(iii) multiple levels of analysis: student, class, school, system, 
province, (and potentially) country-, the world; and 

(iv) multiple participants: government, administrators, teachers, 
academics, parents. 

(McEwan and Hau Chow, 1991, p. 81). 

While it is easy to see the value of such a set of indicators, there are 
other factors (notably feasibility and cost) that curtail the possibility of 
its development — one of many examples of how the different kinds 
of considerations (policy, technical and practical) come into conflict. 

Nevertheless, policy considerations — indeed, the whole policy 
context — will always remain salient if the indicator system is to con- 
tinue to be useful (as the fate of the social indicator system discussed 
above demonstrates). As McDonnell (1989) sees it: 

The policy context, then, plays two distinct roles in the design 
of an indicator system. First, it provides the major rationale for 
developing and operating such a system. Second, the policy 
context constitutes a key component of any educational indi- 
cator system, because specific policies can change the major 
domains of schooling in ways that affect educational outcomes, 
(pp. 241-2) 



The Modelling Approach 

The increased value of a system of indicators that reveals cause-and- 
effect relationships, that can therefore predict changes as a result of 
policy-makers' actions, is obvious, but. not easy to achieve. Variables 
must be included in the model that are amenable to direct manipulation 
by the policy-maker and that link through some causal mechanism to 
effect the desired outcomes. 
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Social and educational research has, over the years, provided much 
evidence of relationships between variables, sometimes causally linked 
but more commonly just associated, but no general model of the edu- 
cational process, including all phases from pre-school to recurrent 
education, and for all kinds of different outcomes (intellectual, social 
and behavioural), currently exists. The review by van Herpen (1989) 
demonstrated how many different models have been put forward in 
educational research, and how incomplete and biased (towards one 
epistemological perspective) they are. The OECD Indicators Project 
adopted a broad framework based essentially on an input-output (i.e. 
economic) model of education (see below) and commentators were 
quick to draw attention to competing models, from which different 
indicator sets would be derived. Moreover, Bulmer (1990) claims that 
the theories and models in the realm of social indicators are all too 
general to provide an adequate starting point for the development of 
indicators. 

Only econometric models are sufficiently detailed to be used to 
predict future behaviour (of the economy), but even then models provide 
different results and reflect the theoretical positions of the modellers. 
The policy-makers' expectations of such models may then be too high, 
destined for disillusionment before long. As Greenberger, Crenson and 
Crissey (1976), who reviewed the use of models in the policy process, 
put it, 

. . . the effectiveness of policy modelling depends not only on 
the model and the modeller, but on the policymaker too. In- 
creasing the usefulness of models as instrument for enlighten- 
ing decision makers will require behavioral adjustments by the 
policymakers as well as by the modelers, (pp. 328-9) 

If adequate models cannot be constructed, some organizing principles 
behind the indicator system are still needed, and the term 'framework' 
is commonly used to avoid implications of causes and effects. In the 
field of social indicators, for example, a structuring by programmes (for 
example, health, education, etc) is often used. Carley (1980) views this 
approach as cost effective and straightforward but warns: 

The chief danger is that the sometimes tenuous cause and effect 
relationships implicit in the indicators might go unnoticed by 
administrators who may overvalue the explanatory power of 
the indicators, (p. 194) 
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This danger is seen in the framework put forward by the RAND study 
on indicators for mathematics and science (ShaveLson el ai 1987). It was 
constructed after study of the research literature, and appears to be a 
form of flowchart or model on account of the arrows. The text makes 
a very important caveat that might easily be missed: 

The relationships depicted in this figure, of course, do not 
constitute a model in either a strict predictive or causal sense. 
However, they can serve as a framework, showing logical 
linkages among elements of the schooling system. (Shavelson 
ct ai 1987, pp. 10-11) 

The general consensus is that our understanding of the educational 
process is not yet sufficient for the postulation of a model, but that 
we are in a position to create a framework that embodies our limited 
knowledge of some empirical relationships, and that begins to relate 
malleable variables (that is, variables that can be readily altered by the 
policy-makers) to desirable outcomes, without appearing to promise loo 
much. The INFS Project has moved cautiously in its development of a 
tramework, for this reason among others. In its first phase, a very basic 
framework was employed. In its second phase this has been elaborated 
considerably, but again without arrows between the boxes which might 
imply causal relationships. 

Thus the two approaches (the one derived from policy consid- 
erations and the other from the modelling of the educational process) 
can be united in the form of a framework, as long as no strong cause- 
and-elfect relationships are inferred and as long as it is recognized 
that values (both political and epistemological) will have influenced 
both the general design of the framework and the particular indicator 
categories used. 



Technical Issues 

1! there are difficulties in arriving at a general framework or model 
embracing policy-relevant concepts such as 'achievement in science' 
and quality of teaching', there are also problems in defining the con- 
cepts sufficiently precisely to allow measures (indicators) to be taken. 
The problems in this mow from concept to measure are well-known 
in the social sciences: one concept can generate do/ens of different 
indicators. Most concepts require detailed specification and clarification 
— for example, what soils of skills (in what mix), applied to what facts 
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Figure 3.2: Original INES framework fjr indicators 




and concepts, constitute 'achievement in science'? Value systems inevit- 
ably influence the choice. Given such a specification, it may prove 
much easier to develop measures of some skills than it is of others, and 
practical issues such as cost (discussed in more detail below) begin to 
assume importance; and, moreover, it may be much easier to specify 
some skills than others, such as the 'noble goals' that Shavelson (in 
press) suggests that we should develop indicators for. 

Given the subjectivity that can enter the process of developing 
indicators, it is important to apply social scientific principles to their 
evaluation, especially to evaluate the reliability and validity of the 
measures used. There are well-established techniques in the social sci- 
ences to do this (see. for example, Messick, 1989; and Feldt and Brennan, 
1989). There are two levels to the validity questions: how do the 
measures relate to the concept, and how does the framework link- 
ing the concepts relate to the reality of the educational system? These 
two levels can often mean that the indicator set may be far from 
being an adequate representation of reality. This is particularly so in 
the case of international indicators, notably in the measurement of 
achievement. It is almost impossible to devise a single test that is an 
equally valid measure of each country's definition of achievement in 
mathematics, say. 

In practice, the relationship between concepts and indicators is 
not all one way. The development of indicators, and a study of their 
interrelationships, can help to refine the concepts -nd the interrelation- 
ships between them as represented in the framework or model. This 
interaction of theory and measurement has been particularly productive 
in the field of school effectiveness (see, for example, the review by 
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Scheerens, 1990) and frequently leads to the development of compo- 
site or complex concepts. For example, the review of the literature on 
the influence of school context by Oakes (1989) led her to propose 
three general constructs of significance (all seen as enablers rather than 
causes of student learning): access to knowledge, press for achieve- 
ment, and professional teaching conditions. All three are far from simple. 
and tor each Oakes suggests that it would be necessary to measure at 
least nine 'more tangible school characteristics'. She does not propose 
whether or how the separate measurements should be combined to 
form a single indicator, or how the validity of the measures would be 
established. 

The creation of composite indicators is likely to be important in 
indicator systems, if only to avoid overloading the reader with numbers. 
Social science and statistics can again offer well-tried techniques for 
forming homogeneous composite measures (for example, using factor 
analysis or other approaches to multi-dimensional scaling — see, for 
example, Mardia. Kent and Bibby, 1979). but they have rarely been 
applied in indicator systems (except in achievement and attitude 
measurement). Some have gone so far as to suggest a single composite 
indicator of the success of the educational system, namely the Gross 
Educational Product (analogous to the Gross Domestic Product, which 
is itself composed of a multitude of smaller measures). The former is 
not. of course, as simple as the latter, since education lacks the sort of 
common measure that economics employs (dollars or pounds sterling). 
The creation of a composite would therefore require the application 
of scaling and weighting techniques (see. for example. Petersen. Kolen 
and Hoover, 1989). In any case, even econometric modelling runs into 
difficulties when there is no direct and simple way of generating a 
monetary indicator, for example, for intangibles such as environmental 
pollution or for non-monetized activities such as household chores. 

Nevertheless, the general thrust of research in education suggests 
that it is complex concepts of the kind synthesized by Oakes that 
are likely to have explanatory power; many of these may have to be 
appraised and measured by experts, such as inspectors, wiio may be 
able to arrive at numerical judgments of the relative 'quality of the 
learning environment* or 'professional teaching conditions* across dif- 
ferent institutions. With such judgments, not only is validity an impor- 
tant concern but the reliability or consistency of judgment, between 
experts and over time, also becomes of great significance. Reliability of 
lower level indicators such as pupil-teacher ratio is more easily achieved, 
but is still a vital quality. 
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Practical Issues 

To be useful to the policy-maker, indicators do not only have to be 
relevant but. experience shows, they must also be timely, comprehen- 
sible and few in number. Ensuring timeliness puts pressure on the 
indicator technicians who themselves may often be dependent on the 
actions of thousands of others in providing data (an activity o which 
those thousands may not attach much priority, not least because they 
often stand to gain little by carrying it out), and on the cost of the 
exercise: modern information technology and sampling both offer ways 
of streamlining procedures, but the cost of providing timely high qual- 
ity information is likely to remain substantial. This is particularly true in 
the domain of student achievement measures. 

Restricting the number of indicators probably assists in their gain- 
ing attention and being comprehensible, but may reduce the validity 
of the set of indicators as a framework representing the education sys- 
tem. Comprehensibility will be assisted by clear presentation, but many 
argue that the clearest-presented information still needs interpretative 
comment (for example. Odden. 1990) — the indicators do not 'speak 
for themselves'. Such interpretative comment will inevitably reflect the 
vaJues of the commentator if it is to be other than bland, which can 
therefore lead to political difficulties over the provision of any comment. 
Soc lal indic ators fell into this trap in the TSA which led to the commen- 
taries being offered elsewhere (notably in the Annals of the American 
Academy uf Political and Social Sciences) rather than beside the indi- 
cators, and they were therefore frequently not referred to. 

Another desirable characteristic- of indicators is that the data should 
be incorruptible in other words not liable to deliberate alteration be- 
fore they are collected. Achievement testing is particularly prone to 
such manipulation, for example, by schools' making sure that those of 
lower ac hievement are absent on the day of the test or by coaching the 
students for ttie test. 



Who Chooses the Indicators? 

The pievious section has examined the various factors that might in 
lluence the way in which indicators and indicator svMems might be 
chosen. It is appaient that these choices are inevitably influenced by 
the value systems of those making the c hoice, and need to reflect the 
inteiesis of the policy-makers while* also reflecting scientific under- 
standings of how the educational system functions. This led MacRae to 
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propose a 'technical community' that could bridge the gap between the 
policy-makers and the social scientists (see above). Others feel that the 
'consumers' of education should also have a voice (see Riley. 1990). 
Pollitt ( 1980) warns that imposing a system of indicators from above 
will alienate those whose assistance and goodwill are needed in the 
enterprise, and advocates a pluralistic stance so that even interested 
party can contribute to the discussion before the system is finalized. 

Thus the answer to the question Who chooses the indicators?' 
must be in large measure political (or reveal political values) and will 
inevitably be of significance to the process of the selection of indica- 
tors, and to the outcomes of that process. Many writers have attempted 
to recognize its importance, alongside political, technical and practical 
considerations, by creating a set of criteria than an indicator system, 
and indiv idual indicators, should meet before they come into use. 

Criteria for Choosing, Developing and Evaluating 
Indicators 

These criteria differ according to political values, as well as according 
to the particular polio context, the particular educational system and 
to the particular level dor example, national, regional of local) under 
.study. The principles that have been proposed lor developing and 
evaluating indicators therefore wiry, as do the safeguards against mis- 
interpretation and misuse that have been advocated, but there is also 
much in common between the criteria proposed. 

for the OKU) INKS Project. Nuttall < proposed the following 

principles: 

<a > indicators are diagnostic and suggestive ol alternative actions. 

rather than judgmental; 
<b> the implicit model undcrlving the indicators must be made 

explicit and acknowledged: 
U ) the criteria for the selection ol indicators must be made clear 

and related to the underlying model: 
ul) individual indicators should be valid, reliable and useful, 
(ei comparisons must he done lairly and in a variclv ol different 

w avs ( f< >r example, with like groups, w it li >elf over time, and 

using dispersions and differences between suh-gioups as well 

as averages). 

U ) the v arious consumers of inhumation must be educated about 
its \wc 
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A further criterion, aimed at safeguarding against the punitive use of 
indicators, was originally proposed: 

Control over data must remain with those who provide it. Desir- 
able though such a criterion might ideally be, in the end it wa not 
retained on the grounds that in an international project it could not 
be met. Apart from the more technical criteria, this list appears to be 
primarily concerned with lowering the expectations and increasing 
the sophistication of users. 

Other criteria proposed by English writers have attempted to seek 
a pluralistic view of indicators to ensure that the community has a 
genuine stake in them. For example, Riley (1990) proposed the following 
set: 

• The process of developing school indicators should ensure that 
all the partners in education have a sense of ownership in the 
indicators. 

• Accessible to all the partners in education. 

• Comparable throughout the authority (school district or local 
education authority). 

• Linked to school ethos and objectives. 

• Inclusive of both cognitive and non-cognitive outcomes. 

• Implementable. 

• Based on consumer evaluation of the education experience. 

It is apparent that this set concentrates on school-level indicators, 
as does the set proposed by Gray and Jesson (1988): 

1 The most important consideration relating to the construction 
of performance indicators is that they should directly measure 
or assess schools' performance. Many of the proposals we 
have encountered to date seem only directly related to actual 
performance. 

2 They should be central to the processes of teaching and learn- 
ing which we take to be schools' prize objectives. 

3 They should cover significant parts of schools* activities but not 
necessarily (and certainly not to begin with) all or even most 
of them. 

[ They should be chosen to reflect the existence of competing 
educational priorities; a school which did well in terms of one 
of them would not necessarily ha expected (or found) to do 
well in terms of the others. 
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5 They should be capable of being assessed; we distinguish 
assessment here from measurement, which implies a greater 
degree of precision than we intend. 

6 They should allow meaningful comparisons to be made over 
rime and between schools. 

7 They should be couched in terms that allow schools, by dint 
of their efforts and the ways in which they chose to organize 
themselves, to be seen to have changed their levels ot per- 
formance; that is to have improved or, alternatively, to have 
deteriorated relative to previous performance and other schools, 

8 They should be few in number; three or four might be enough 
to begin with. After some experimentation over a period ot 
years one might end up with a few more. 

Gray and Jesson went on to propose what those three indicators should 
in fact be, based on the research evidence from the school effectiveness 
literature: 



Performance Key Questions to be 
Indicator Focus Addressed 

1(a) Taking the school as a whole, what 
proportion of pupils made expected 
levels of progress over the relevant 
time period.* 



1 Academic 



^•ogress 

Kb) W hat proportion of pupils of: 

(i) below average 

(ii) average 

(iii) above average 

prior attainment made expected 
levels of progress over the 
relevant time period?* 
2(a) What proportion of pupils in the 
school are satisfied with the 
education they are receiving? 



2 Pupil Satisfaction 

2(b) What proportion of pupils of 

(i) below average 

(ii) average 



Answer 
Categories 

all or most 
well over half 
about half 
well under half 
few 

all or most 
well over half 
about half 
well under half 
few- 



all or most 
well over half 
about half 
well under half 
few 

all or most 
well over half 
about half 
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(iii) above average well under half 

attainment are satisfied with few 
the education they are receiving? 
3(a) W hat proportion of pupils in the all or most 

school have a good relationship well over half 

with one or more teachers? about half 

well under half 
few 

3 Pupil-teacher Relationships 

3(b) What proportion of pupils of: all or most 

(i) below average well over half 

average anout j ia |f 

(iii) above average well under half 

attainment in the school have a few 
good relationship with one or 
more teachers*-' 

initially this question might be posed in terms of summarv meas- 
ures of pupil attainment; subsequently, more detailed breakdowns 
(subject-bv-sLibject for example) might be attempted. 

This set of indicators and the criteria that precede them see particular 
merit in the number of indicators being kept small, and the writers do 
not worry that the list only partially covers the goals of education (and 
certainly contains no redundancy). The indicators are chosen to focus 
on important goals, and pay no attention to processes and virtually 
none to context (only la and lb, by using the term 'expected levels of 
progress*, acknowledge the relativity of measures). 

Criteria proposed in the I'SA tend to reflect primarily the concerns 
of policy-makers above the level ot the school. Windham (I WO) drew 
attention to the conclusions in ihe economic sphere that indicators 
should be 'accurate, relevant, timelv, understandable and affordable'; 
Carley attributed the failure of the social indicators movement 

largely to the dominant influence of researchers who, in the search for 
accuracy, ignored relevance, timeliness and comprehensibility. Never- 
theless, there had for some time been a recognition that these factors 
were important. For example, the l\S I t han Institute put forward the 
following criteria: 

» I >. AfifHupnatcncss aiut ralutity. indicators must be quantifiable, 
in line with goals and objectives for that service, and be 
oriented towards the meeting of citizen needs and minimizing 
detrimental effects; 
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(2) Cnitjucness. accuracy a>ul reliability: indicators generally 
need not overlap, double counting should be avoided, but 
some redundancy may be useful for testing the measure 
themselves; 

(3> Completeness and comprehensibility: any list of indicators 
should cover the desired objectives and be understandable; 

(4) Controllability, the conditions measured must be at least 
partially under government control; 

(5) Cash staff and data collection costs must be reasonable; 

(6) Feedback time: information should become available within 
the time-frame necessary for decision-making. 

(Hatry et al 1977. quoted by Carley, 1981. p. 100) 

Rockw ell ( 1989) offers a rather similar list: timeliness, providing 'handles 
for policy', covering both current and emerging policy issues, in a time 
series, measures adaptable to changing circumstances, valid, reliable 
and accurate. 

The most influential I'S proposals for criteria emerged from the 
HAND work on indicator systems for monitoring mathematics and sci- 
ence education (Shavelson et al 1987. pp. 27-8). They were that indi- 
cators should: 

• Prov ide information that describes central features of the edu- 
catumal system — for example, the amount of financial re- 
sources available, teachers* work load, and school curriculum 
offerings. Kven though research has not as yet determined the 
relationship of some of these features to particular outcomes, 
information is needed about them to understand how the sys- 
tem works and because policymakers and the general public 
care about factors such as per pupil expenditures and class 
size. 

• Provide information that is problem-oriented. Indicators must 
provide information about current or potential problems — for 
example, factors linked to teacher supply and demand, or to 
the changing demographies of urban areas. 

• Provide information that is policy-relcrcnit. Indicators should 
describe educational c onditions of particular concern to policy- 
makers and amendable to change by policy design. For ex- 
ample, indicators ol teacher characteristics such as educational 
background and training are policy-relevant, since they can be 
changed through legislation or regulations governing teacher 
licensing. 
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• Measure observed behaviour rather than perceptions. Indica- 
tors will be more credible if they assess actual behaviour rather 
than participants' opinions or judgments. For example, the 
academic rigour of schools is better measured by course 
requirements and offerings than by principal, teacher, and 
student perceptions. 

• Provide analytical links among important components. Indi- 
cators will be more useful if they permit the relationships among 
the different domains of schooling to be explored, 

• Generate data from measure generally accepted as valid and 
reliable. Indicators should measure what they are intended to 
measure and should do so consistently, 

• Provide information that can be readily understood by a broad 
audience. Indicators need to be easily comprehensible and 
meaningful to those beyond the immediate mathematics and 
science community — to policymakers, press, and the general 
public, 

• Be feasible in terms of timeliness, cost and expertise. Indicator 
data need to be produced within a time frame that is compat- 
ible with policy makers' decision cycles and within given cost 
constraints: they should also be collectable, analysable, and 
reportable within current levels of expertise. 

On the more technical side, this list is similar to the others (several 
of which it influenced, no doubt) but it again sees the policy-maker as 
the main client for indicator information. 

Some of the differences between the lists are a function of the 
particular audience that the indicators are designed to address (for 
example, national policy-makers or school personnel) but other differ- 
ences are less easy to resolve. There is broad agreement about technical 
and practical matters (for example, validity, reliability, timeliness, com- 
parability, feasibility and keeping costs reasonable) and little difference 
on the need for policy relevance and the importance of ensuring that 
the indicators are comprehensible to their audience(s). 

The major areas of difference are the number and the focus of the 
indicators. While most commentators recognize that the indicators (or 
at least some of them) should be alterable or controllable (by the 
actions of the policy-makers), they differ about their number, the need 
for redundancy, and the extent to which the indicators should be com- 
prehensive and organized by and into a framework that embodies 
the functioning of the educational system, with, where possible, known 
causal links. Where the set is not comprehensive, there is agreement 
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that it should focus on the central features and outcomes of the edu- 
cational process. 

It is therefore unavoidable that indicators cannot meet all the 
different criteria that have been proposed. The developers of an indicator 
set must resolve whether they are going to lean more towards a small 
number of key indicators or more towards a comprehensive set, 
embodying context and process as well as outcome. They will have to 
trade off one criterion at the expense of another, for example greater 
comprehensiveness against greater cost. 



Conclusions 

The lessons from the fate of social indicators must be learnt and applied 
to the development of educational indicators, while recognizing that 
even in the field of economics there is not a single accepted framework 
and that the results of economic predictions, using econometric models, 
are still contentious. Almost all the sets of criteria discussed above 
recognize the importance of policy-relevance and the inevitability of 
politicization. 

This chapter has attempted to describe and analyse the cluster of 
interacting factors that influence the development of an indicator sys- 
tem. These factors are: (a) policy considerations, (b) research know- 
ledge, (c) technical considerations, (d) practical considerations, and (e) 
the choosers' — those in a position to influence the choice and 
development of indicators. 

Many have attempted to indicate, through the stating of criteria, 
how these factors can be translated into a set of principles for guiding 
the development of indicators, and the list below synthesizes some of 
the most important from among those discussed in the previous section: 

• policy-relevant 

• policy-friendly (timelv. comprehensible and few in number) 

• derived from framework (defensible in research terms, and 
including alterable variables, hence oriented towards action) 

• technkally sound (valid and reliable) 

• feasible to measure at reasonable cost. 

The nature and importance of these considerations will vary according 
to the locus or level of the action and the purpose of the system of 
indicators. For example, the framework and the potential action-points 
could be different for an indicator system led primarily by the concerns 
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of national policy-makers from those for one designed for a local school 
system or an individual school site. The differences might he even 
more pronounced between a system designed to inform managers at 
tile local level and a system designed for local accountability, which 
would tend to stress outcomes much more. 

It also must be recognized that, whatever the level, these prin- 
ciples interact and sometimes conflict. Increases in validity rarely occur 
without increases in cost, and may well adversely affect timeliness. In 
the final analysis, then, the quality of the indicator system is likely to 
be crucially determined by those who hold the purse-strings, almost 
always the policy-makers on behalf of their constituents. It follows, 
first, that policy-relevance and policy-friendliness are likely to be of 
majoi significance, possibly at the expense of the scientific' validity of 
the framework. Second, fewer rather than more, indicators are likely to 
be preferred, again possibly at the expense of validity. Finally, the 
technicians will have to work closely with the policymakers, to ensure 
that expectations do not become so high that they are fated to turn into 
disillusionments. while nevertheless pointing to the potential, albeit 
limited, value of the development of an indicator system. 
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Chapter 4 



How Indicators Have Been Used in 
the USA 



Ramsay Selclen 



This chapter provides a brief chronological history of the development 
and use of educational indicators in the I'S. It goes on to review some 
of the issues and impact associated with the use of indicators in the US 
and argues that top-down testing needs to be linked to efforts to sup- 
port school improvement. 

Early National Efforts 

In the I'S we have had some early national efforts at developing in- 
dicators in education. In the 1970s and earlier, we had movements to 
develop social indicators, usually in the spirit of the central planning 
movement. By the late 1970s and early 1980s, our Federal Department 
of Education and its National Center for Education Statistics had mounted 
a concerted program to develop a set of educational indicators and to 
issue an annual report entitled The Condition of Education. 

1983 saw the watershed event of our National Commission on 
Excellence in Education releasing a report called A Sat km At Risk. This 
not only spearheaded a reform movement that has yet to diminish, but 
also it stimulated a new look at the issue of educational indicators. 
Whereas the Condition of Education had been intended as a routine 
monitoring report. A Sation At Risk was analytical and evaluative, 
concluding that the education system was 'mediocre' and responsible 
for unacceptably low levels of student performance. 

A Xation At Risk interpreted many available educational indicators 
in developing its conclusions. International achievement comparisons 
were made: trends in domestic* testing programs were cited; teacher 
salary data and other indicators of school conditions were used; and 
explanatory data such as the courses students tended to take in high 
school were offered. That A Xation At Risk used indicator-type data in 
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this way had two effects. One was to attract a massive amount of 
attention to the condition of education in the CS, and to stimulate 
efforts at reform to improve those conditions. The other was to reveal, 
how various kinds of statistical information, such as test results, and 
conclusions from various studies, could be interpreted as indicators of 
the conditions of the educational system. Trends in test scores, inter- 
national studies, survey results and basic educational statistics, were 
analysed. This showed the way toward systematic, ongoing use of indi- 
cators in education, and the interest in reform stimulated by thi,-; report, 
provided the contextual support for continuing these efforts. 

About a ye;M* after A Xation At Risk the I S Secretary of Education 
released the first of a regular series of 'league tables' comparing the 
states' educational performance. This was unprecedented in the I S. 
and many, including the state chief education officers, complained about 
the chart. Surprisingly, this body, for whom I work, had endorsed going 
ahead with comparisons of the states on educational achievement, but 
they look issue with how the 'Wall Chart" handled them. The problems 
were the measures used — school leav ing rates, which were not accur- 
ate, and college-aptitude test scores, which were not valid — and the 
lack of any contextualizing data reflecting the different socioeconomic 
conditions and challenges the states face. The chief state school officers 
aNo wanted information on the program input side, so they would 
know w here to place their efforts to make things better. 

Toward Current National Efforts 

Critical to valid interstate comparisons was development of valid 
achievement measures. These had to address the profound question of 
whether enough consensus existed among state, local and classroom 
curricular emphases to base a single assessment and upon which to 
make comparisons. Another concern revolved around whether these 
assessments should reflect a current status quo or push the system 
somewhat by emphasizing ideals of performance that were beyond 
current practice 

We elected to use our National Assessment of I'ducational Progress 
fNAF.Pi tor making achievement comparisons. NAKP had been used 
only to collect national arid broad regional data that had no account- 
ability unpin ations \\ ith agreement to use NA1T to compare states, the 
content and organization ot its subject matter, the nature of its test 
exercises, the ancillary information that would be collected, and the use 
of the results all became critical. We have been engaged lor the past 
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five years in a planning and development effort to work out these 
features. In June 1991, the first state-by-state results w ere released, in 
eighth-grade mathematics. 

By and large, this was a conscientious, successful endeavor, pro- 
viding information and having consequences as one might have 
expected, Contextualizing information was made available in conjunc- 
tion with the achievement results. W e are not sure in the TS whether 
we want to use this information to adjust results: we may wish just 
to start holding all schools to the same standard. The XAEP results 
(and other projects) also provide tremendously useful information on 
teachers' instructional cov erage and practices. The June 1991 results, 
for example, found student performance associated w ith whether their 
teachers had studied more basic mathematics in college and whether 
they had had recent in-service professional development experiences 
in teaching mathematics. 

We had a panel established by Congress to review all current 
activities in educational indicators and make recommendations on these 
efforts. This panel developed a model for educational'indicators based 
not on background, inputs, and outputs (a process model), but on 
educational issues which indicators can inform. These issues have in- 
cluded equity, the contribution of education to productivity, readiness 
of young children for school, and others. 

State Programs in Educational Indicators 

Most of our fifty states and other territories are active in some way in 
operating programs of educational indicators. I would like to describe 
some of these programs as examples. The state programs might be 
conceived as falling into three categories: indicator systems, report cards 
and accountability systems 

In a survey conducted in 1900, we found that most states operate 
what they characterize as educational indicators systems'. These are 
statistical reporting programs representing key aspects of the education 
sWem. The\ i»re regularly reported for the state as a w hole, lor indi- 
vidual schools, or for school districts (which operate school systems at 
the local or municipal level in the I S). The states of Connecticut and 
Nevada have been fairly typical in their indicator systems. They pro- 
duce statewide and school-district data on achievement test outcomes, 
graduations rates, attendance and some school inputs, such as pupil- 
teacher ratios 

Over the past four-five years, several states have begun what they 
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call school 'report cards'. 'Report cards 1 in the US are the means by 
which students receive their school grades or results. That is the term 
we use for the form by which they receive their results. We have 
applied the term to. school reporting to connote the issuing of 'grades' 
on the schools themselves. California pioneered this practice, beginning 
several years ago to release the results of its achievement testing pro- 
gram by school and expanding the practice to generate an annual school 
profile with test results, other outcome data, socioeconomic factors, 
and selected program inputs. Illinois, Louisiana and several other states 
have set out to design school report cards from the start. Louisiana 
conceived a three-layered system wherein a brief report would be made 
to the public on individual schools (a fold-out with key information on 
the school); an intermediate report would be designed on school district 
results; and a statewide report would hold the state itself accountable 
for educational goals. 

The third type of state program is the accountability reporting 
system. Here, use of the data goes beyond public reporting. Some 
tangible reward or incentive is associated with it. In South Carolina, 
monetary awards to the school (but not necessarily to the teaching 
staff) are based on performance results. Conversely, poor results can 
trigger administrative sanctions, including removal of administrators and 
takeover of the schools. Other accountability systems include other 
rewards and sanctions, such as public recognition of the school or 
freedom from administrative regulations. 

In these accountability systems, the structuring of incentives is 
tricky. The most benign and constructive positive incentive appears to 
be recognition. In our current climate of public interest and concern for 
reform, it is a powerful motivator. It is felt to be appropriate profes- 
sionally, while still adapting accountability principles from the private 
sector. Many would like to link such accountability reporting to choice 
of schools by parents, which is not generally available among public 
schools in the United States. 

Deregulation has a problem similar to that faced by cash incen- 
tives. If it is used to reward systems or schools that are doing well, the 
'rich get richer*, and schools that might need deregulation in order to 
make a fresh start are denied it. It does have the advantage of removing 
regulatory approaches from places that appear to be working well. In 
the TS. it is felt that we have focused too much attention on regulation 
of inputs, such as the presence of libraries or fully certified teachers, 
rather than the outputs of schooling. 

Monetary incentives are felt by many to be less appropriate pro- 
fessionally in education and to have the problem of rewarding the 
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successful with even more resources. Further, monetary awards can put 
so much pressure on the data on which they are based as to result in 
distortions. Louisiana deliberately delayed initiation of a reward system 
based on its indicators program until the data collection and reporting 
couid have time to become standardized, accurate and established in 
the local school systems. 

There is a recent movement in the I'S to combine decentralization 
of decision-making (professionalization of teaching and site-based 
management of schools) with outcome-based accountability reporting. 
The idea is that schools would be monitored for their results, and that 
we would not be concerned about how the results are obtained, that 
the local staff could use its own ideas and initiative to achieve them. 

There are two other purposes to which state and local indicator 
systems can be put in the IS, One is to support analysis and planning. 
In New York, performance results are used to locate low-performing 
schools. These schools are required to plan an improvement strategy. 
This strategy is then monitored by the state to ensure its implementation 
and the local district is supported to cany it out. In Michigan, local 
districts are required to review the results of testing programs and other 
statistics and to develop plans based on them. 

The final use, ostensibly, would he detailed diagnosis of the state s 
and local school systems' educational programs. This is a theoretical 
application of educational indicators. None in the US is sufficiently 
comprehensive, detailed, or valid to support that use. 

Local Educational Indicator Programs 

As mentioned earlier, local governments in the I'S actually operate the 
school systems. They have reported and used educational indicators 
in a limited way. 

The most prevalent local role has been reporting of comparative 
achievement test results for the various schools. This is a fairly common 
practice, and is used to a degree by parents to decide where to live or 
to exert pressure on the school system to improve some schools. Virtually 
no other data are reported with these results, which are typically dis- 
played in local newspapers, except that student aptitude levels or 
socioeconomic measures might be reported in a few cases. Most of the 
results reported by local school systems come from statewide testing 
and statistical programs. 

Some states, such as Maryland, have established goals or standards 
for the schools, and local papers are beginning to report the numbers 
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of schools meeting these goals or standards. The standards include 
student assessment results, school leaving rates, attendance and other 
measures. 

Recent National Developments 

I'ntil 1989 the United States was viewed as a strongly decentralized 
education system. The states and localities firmly maintained autonomy 
and responsibility for operating the schools and determining their 
curricula. The federal government staunchly avoided interfering in 
educational curriculum decisions. In 1989 the I'S decided to establish 
national goals in education for the first time. National 'goals' were seen 
as an appropriate way to set some central, national focus, which was 
seen as necessary to bring about needed improvements in education. 
To summarize, the goals are that, by the year 2000: 

• all young children will come to school ready to learn; 

• ninety per cent will complete secondary school: 

• students will master challenging subject matter in the aca- 
demic subjects of English, mathematics, science, history, and 
geography; 

• I S students will become first in the world in mathematics and 
science performance; 

• adults will be literate and possess the knowledge needed to 
compete in a global economy and to exercise responsible cit- 
izenship; and 

• all schools will be free of drugs and violence and offer a safe, 
disciplined environment for learning. 

During 1990. measures were identified for each of these goals, and 
plans were developed for reporting on the status of the country toward 
reaching the goals. In the area of student learning or achievement, 
national standards for subject matter learning were envisioned, with 
s\ steins of Kuropean-style exit examinations for students and program 
assessments to monitor schools and school systems, both keyed to 
these subject matter frameworks and standards. New measures were 
put forth for consistently and accurately measuring school-leaving rates: 
a voluntary, national student record system was proposed to assist this. 
New data collections were also proposed to track the experiences of 
young children before coming to school. And. commitments were made 
to participate in upcoming international comparisons of educational 
achievement. 
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The I'S is now moving towards some sort of quasi governmental 
body to promulgate standards by subject area for elementary secondary 
education and to moderate a national testing system to test student 
performance against the standards. As part of this process the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress has established absolute substan- 
tive standards of what students would be expected to learn. Prior to 
that, it was only a descriptive and normative testing program. 

This effort is an accountability approach, using top-down testing 
and reporting of indicators to try to bring about change. However, 
there is no concurrent effort to provide support for improvement of 
schools. Most of us feel that massive amounts of 'unprecedented!}'' 
effective professional development of teachers is needed to bring 
about significant c hanges in student learning. No such effort is part of 
the program. Whether the svstem can be moved only through public 
reporting and accountability is questionable. At the very least, it cannot 
be moved as quickly as if carefully targeted program support had been 
provided. 

Impact of Indicators on Educational Programs — 
The US Experience 

There can be no doubt that indicators have had an effect on the 
education system in the I S — both positive and negative. The I S is 
probably the most data-based education system in the world, we are 
certainly out front in our confidence in the value of student testing 
data and other measures for planning and accountability. Let me 
review some of the effects. 

The analysis of indicators in our premier educational reform report 
— A Xation At Risk — contributed singularly to its effectiveness. The 
report was made compelling and acquired drama by using figures to 
portray the urgency of the I S situation. Others learned how to use 
numbers in that way to maintain attention to the crisis of American 
education. These effects can be argued io be both positive and negative, 
negative in the sense of contributing to a little hysteria and carelessness. 

Our student testing data have had both positive and beneficial 
effects. During the l ( FOs. the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress revealed that, in reading and mathematics, students were far 
more proficient in low level aspects of reading and mathematics and 
relatively unprofieient in the higher-order aspects of these subjects. 
These findings resulted in major reforms in curriculum and teacher 
education, both of which have been substantially redirected to reasoning 
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and problem-solving in mathematics and critical comprehension in 
reading. 

On the down side, most of our testing programs are oriented 
toward low-level, basic skills and rely heavily on multiple-choice ques- 
tions. As we have put pressure on these scores, instruction has tended 
to collapse toward the tested skills and test-taking strategies. We are 
now working very hard to change our tests so they reflect the full 
breadth of the desired curriculum, including the deep, sophisticated 
aspects of learning that have eluded testing in the past. This is requiring 
the use of open-ended questions, performance tasks, and portfolios of 
student work in the new tests. Most of our new accountability programs 
are intent on using reformed tests of this nature. 

State accountability systems have also experienced some of the 
down-sides in overreliance on test data. Public recognition has proved 
to be sufficiently desirable to result in some educators cheating on 
testing programs in order to obtain it. This problem is not widespread, 
but still unsettling. On the plus side, there is evidence in South Carolina, 
for example, that strong accountability systems have brought up the 
floor* in educational achievement, reducing the problems in the worst 
cases. 



Conclusion 

Shaw is reported to have said that the truly educated person is moved 
by statistics. This is an interesting notion, implying that the educated 
person understands and feels the depth of human experience behind 
the numbers, and that numbers convey the nature and scale of the 
human condition. This notion is important in using indicators in edu- 
cation; they are legitimate only if they are accompanied by sensitivity 
to the realities that numbers can mask. 

The experience of the US with educational indicators prompts one 
to ask whether Shaw's observation can be turned around. Can statistics 
move education? To some extent, apparently, both positively and nega- 
tively. But whether indicators and statistics on their own can move 
school performance as much as we need to move it remains unknown. 
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Quality, Surveillance and Performance 
Measurement 



Kieron Walsh 



Introduction 

The changes in public sector management that have been introduced 
over the last few years are intended to create services that are more 
sensitive to the needs of the consumer, and in which providers are 
more accountable for performance. The logic of the approach, as laid 
out. for example, in the Citizen's Charter, is that the quality of public 
services will be improved by stating standards and setting objectives, 
measuring performance against targets, and taking remedial action 
where necessary*. Wherever possible, markets or quasi-markets will be 
created so that citizen-consumers can exit from the sendee, just as they 
would exit if dissatisfied with something produced in the private sector 
and sold on the market. Citizens as consumers will then be able to 
make informed choices about the services that they receive, and pro- 
ducers will respond to the decisions of citizens in the way that private 
producers respond to customers in the market. 

Accurate information on the services to be provided and on per- 
formance is central to the operation of the new market-oriented public 
service. The result is intended to be a public sendee that is more trans- 
parent to the public, and one in which the pressure of public opinion 
and choice will provide the incentive to continual sendee improvement. 

The search for means of assessing the efficiency and effectiveness 
of public services, such as the education service, involves more than 
technical questions about the development of appropriate measures. It 
also involves issues of the distribution of power within public service 
organizations, and particularly the distribution of power between 
managers and professionals, between levels of government, and be- 
tween public service organizations and the citizen. The development 
of performance measures involves fundamental questions about the 
nature of accountability within the public sector. The debate over 
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performance management in the public services is a debate about the 
character of the public realm itself, and raises a number of issues that 
are central to the future character of public service management. 

In this c hapter I shall analyze the nature of the debate over per- 
formance measurement and management in the public service and 
its implications for the character of the public service. I shall start by 
considering the development of attempts to measure performance in 
the public sector over the past twenty-five to thirty years. In the next 
section I consider the key issues that arise in the measurement of per- 
formance and the major difficulties that are involved. These issues and 
difficulties create the need for an approach to the measurement of 
performance that is appropriate to the complexities involved, to the 
purposes of measurement, and to the nature of the public realm. I shall 
argue that w hat is emerging is a surveillance based approach to per- 
formance, in which trust and ambiguity is being reduced to a minimum, 
w hich is in conflict w ith the need for responsive systems that can cope 
with change and uncertainty, and which are based on a clearly developed 
ethic of public service. The surveillance approach is based upon the 
assumption that those in control can clearly define the work that is to 
be done by subordinates, and can monitor performance by checking 
the output against stated targets. Performance measurement, if it is to 
be dev elopmental rather than controlling, must create the possibility of 
dialogue and debate, rather than attempt to create the conditions for an 
authoritarian judgment. 



The Development of Performance Measurement 

The concern to measure performance is part of the pursuit of rational 
managerialism that lias long characterized the public sector. Approaches 
such as policy-planned-budgeting-systems (PPRS) and policy analysis 
and review (PAR) had a strong performance focus at the level of public 
services as a whole. From the late I9()()s. the measurement of individual 
performance and the introduction of bonus systems for manual workers 
changed the nature of staff management in an attempt to relate perform- 
ance to productivity. Reports, such as that of the Fulton Commission, 
emphasized the importance of performance measurement. 

Accountable management means holding individuals and units 
responsible for performance measured as objectively as poss- 
ible. Its achievement depends upon identifying or establishing 
accountable units within government departments — units where 
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output can be measured as objectively as possible and where 
individuals can be held personally responsible for their per- 
formance. (Fulton. 1%8, p. 51) 

This statement would not be out of place in any number of reports of 
the 1980s or 1990s. What has been different about the last decade is 
not only that the measurement of performance has been pursued more 
consistently and vigorously, but that it has gone along with a significant 
shift in power in public sector organizations, and that it has been linked 
with the development of markets and control, rather than planning. 

The shift in power involves the attempt to replace professional 
dominance with managerial control. The assertion of the priority of 
management may be accomplished through establishing new managerial 
positions, such as the general managers introduced in the National 
Health Service as a result of the Griffiths Report (Department of Health 
and Social Security. 198.5), <>r the heads of agencies in the Civil Service; 
by requiring professionals to become managers, as has been done 
through the development of local management of schools in education; 
and, finally, through the introduction of managerial processes, such as 
the Financial Management Initiative in the Civil Service, or the Resource 
Management Initiative in the National Health Service, Whichever 
approach is used, the purpose is to ensure that there is a clearer 
evaluation of the relationship between means and ends, and between 
outcomes and the activities of individuals. Wherever possible, the rela- 
tionship is to be analyzed and understood in quantitative terms. 

In the 1980s, the performance emphasis developed rapidly, with 
the number of performance indicators growing from seventy in the 
National Health Service in the early 1980s to nO in 1988 (Flynn. 1992. 
p. 109) and in the public expenditure white papers from 500 in 1985 
to 1800 m 198"\ after which 'no one was counting any more* (Carter 
ei al. 1992. p. 20), Performance management and performance meas- 
urement and review systems were established in many local authorities. 
Performance pay was increasingly introduced for public sector staff. 

Where the proposals for change in the 1900s and 19" 7 ()s w ere based 
upon notions ol comprehensive rational planning those of the 1980s 
were based on market thinking that was fundamentally suspicious of 
the role of the planner. The reorganizations of local government and 
the National Health Sen ice in the 19^()s wvl along w ith the introduction 
ol tompieheiiMve planning processes thai proved to be cumbersome 
and unwieldy, and unable to cope with the changes that began in the 
second half of the decade, as the public sector laced increasing financial 
difficulties. The market thinking that has dominated the last decade and 
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more is based upon the argument that planning can never replace the 
market because it is dependent upon the availability of massive amounts 
of information, the capacity to process it. and time to do so None of 
these characteristics are likely to be present in times of rapid change 
and uncertainty, and in any case the processes are too expensive. The 
performance emphasis of the 1980s is one that is to be attained through 
incentives and managerial control rather than planning. 

Quality, Markets and Cxtizeyiship 

The development of performance-based systems of management in 
the public sector has, more recently, come to be associated with three 
wider movements; the pursuit of quality, the development of market 
processes, and the enhancement of citizenship. There has long been 
criticism of the quality of the public service, a criticism which is easy 
to make because the concept itself is so slippery*. The approach to 
quality that is being developed in the public sector focusses upon 
working in accordance with prior specifications, which is an engineering- 
based approach to quality. The nature of the product to be created or 
the activity to be carried out is laid down in more or less detail, and the 
test of quality is concerned with how much that specification has been 
met. It is this approach that lies behind the pursuit of certificated quality 
assurance systems. The approach is one of standardization and formal- 
ization of the product and the method of working. Products and services 
that are amenable to such an approach can be tested by inspectors, 
through quality assurance systems, and these inspectors need have little 
day-to-day contact with the services that they inspect. The tendency, in 
such approaches, is for the service or product to be defined by the 
expert rather than by the consumer or user. 

The development of the National Curriculum, with regular testing 
of pupils on a standardized basis, is an example of such an approach. 
The debate on the nature of the curriculum and the form of tests to be 
used lias taken place on an abstracted plane, and in terms that have 
little meaning to those who must use the system. The development of 
market approaches such as competitive tendering for serv ices, and the 
expansion of choice, based upon a clear view of quality, is also pre- 
missed on the ability to assess performance. In the case of competitive 
tendering there Lire specifications against which performance can be 
assessed, and which allow the purchaser or client to take action, for 
example by deducting payment should it be inadequate. II people are 
to make informed choices between the services offered by the public 
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service, so that market and quasi-market processes can be introduced, 
they must be able to assess the alternatives in terms of performance. 
Citizenship is then enhanced because the individual service user is able 
to put pressure on the public services, and hold them accountable 
through the exercise of informed choice. It may be that there is a need 
for specialists to evaluate certain aspects of service, or create the infor- 
mation for the citizen, but the operation of market-based citizenship 
depends upon effective information. 

Performance information, as the basis on which the consumer- 
citizen chooses, is at the heart of the Citizen's Charter and the various 
service charters that have followed it. The Citizen's Charter is based 
upon seven principles of public service: standards, openness, informa- 
tion, choice, non-discrimination, accessibility, and redress. It is argued 
that: 



Full, accurate information should be readily available, in plain 
language, about what services are being provided. Targets should 
be published, together with full and audited information about 
the results achieved. Wherever possible, information should be 
in comparable form, so that there is pressure to emulate the 
best. (Prime Minister. 1991, p. 5) 

It is difficult to argue against such a general aspiration, but whether or 
not it is possible to develop such simple measurement systems for 
performance is an empirical matter. The problems that are inherent in 
measurement cannot be overcome bv an act of will. 



The Limits of Measurement 

It is not axiomatic that we should measure the performance of public 
service agencies at all. !t may be impossible to do so. or the cost may 
not be worth the outcome. It makes perfect sense to say that it is worth 
providing a particular service in a particular way because it may have 
a beneficial effect, even though it may not be possible, either before or 
alter the event *o determine whether or not it actually worked. Where 
the purpose is prevention, for example, in health or social care, then it 
may be difficult to know whether it is one's actions or other factors 
which have been the c ausal influences. The relationship between cause 
and effect may be extremely difficult to determine, as will frequently be 
the case in education and in other complex public services. We will 
often make decisions on the basis of probabilities, or even possibilities. 
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for example that a particular approach to teaching or to community or 
health care is the most appropriate. The costs of information collection 
are likely to he particularly high in the public sector because of the 
difficulty in clearly defining purposes, the existenc e of externalities, the 
non-material nature of the majority of services, the complexity of many 
of the production processes, and the dispersed nature of production. 

The difficulty in defining the public purpose is not technical, but 
is based in 'he nature of the public realm as the site of conflicting 
values. There are always differences in the values that people hold over 
what they want the public service to attain, which cannot simply be 
overcome by the will to measurement. We must recognize the public 
realm as one in which the multiplicity of values must be accepted 
because it is of the nature of politics that different value positions are 
perfectly valid and must be reconciled without destructive conflict. 
Complex human systems require practical wisdom in evaluation, and 
the exercise of good judgement rather than, or as well as. precise 
measurement (Williams. 1 C >SS). The comparison of values against one 
another is difficult even in the case of simple material goods such 
as ears or toothpaste. Marketers and economists have de\ eloped 
approaches to trv to deal with these difficulties, such as conjoint ana- 
l\sis and hr-donies. involving complex statistical manipulations (Roller, 
p)SS Deaton and Muellbakei. NSH), though with limited succes.s. In 
the public realm the difficulties are greater because we are concerned 
with basic human \alues, nthcr than the attempt to develop e!!ecli\e 
comparative- measures ot material attributes. 

lutcnti tto)i J\l}Wt< 

Main sua h c-s arc pnnulcd in the public service because Uicv aie 
» li.'i;uleii/cd bv significant cMci nalilics. where the activities o! one 
pcrst >n f - ir ; ngani/ati< >n piochuv e fleets lor < >lhcrs that arc n< >t effectively 
amounted lor in market transactions in such instances, cost-benefit 
anah sN w ill be dilf'n ult to make, and w ill tend to involve the compari- 
son of incommensurable values It ma\ be possible loi one individual 
or organization s\ •acinaticallv to impiove its performanc e against a given 
pel l< ii main e standaid. but ( >nlv I n making effect iv e pel f< hi nance nu >re 
dilfx ult cbcvvhcie in the social s\stem for example hospitals mav 
ii k lease then U\ hi lit al ef In inn v bv disc haigmg patients mote tap'dlv . 
iliciebv Mealing housing problems and problems lor those agencies 
piovidmg care in the comnumiiv. as has happened as a result of the 
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closure of long-May psychiatric institutions. Similar (.'fleets may follow 
from the exclusion of pupils w ith special needs or exhibiting disruptive 
behaviour from schools. 

It will always be easier lor individuals or agencies to achieve tar- 
gets if they can increase their discretion by reducing that which is 
available to others Where a service is characterized by externalities 
then the performance analysis net will need to be thrown widely, and 
involve judgment as much as measurement. The more complex the 
system, that is the more phenomena are linked to each other, the more 
likely it is that externalities will occur. It is consequently necessary to 
consider the performance of the system and not simply individual 
prov iders and prov iding organizations w ithin that system. It is especially 
necessary to do so w here organizations must work together to produce 
an effective service, as in the ca.se ol community care which depends 
upon the interaction of the National Health Service, soc ial serv ices and 
other local authority departments, social security, and voluntary agen- 
cies, amongst others. 

^errues (<> /V"/>/c 

Via h es. \\ hether thev are prov ided on the market or through the public 
sec ten. are different horn material goods. They are intangible, and 
consecjuentlv are not amenable to being stored or sampled for physical 
testing Services do not persist over time, but are produced in what 
\ormann t NSSi calls the moment of truth' The simultaneity of pro- 
duction and consumption means that it is difficult to measure directly 
main aspects of service pc.forii lance. Services are also commonlv pro- 
duced in direct contact with the user, who must frequently contiibute 
to the (jualitv ol what is pioduced. .is in education, soc ial < are and 
health services. I lie measurement of performance must take, u count of 
the pari that is plaved bv the users and ihe initial endowments with 
vv hie h thee c « mie to the sen ice. The more the servu e inv< >lves the' usei 
as a person then the less u is possible lo assess ihc quahtv ol service 
without taking into account the evaluations ol ihe uset. 

Measurement ol performanc e' m service indiisiries is < omplex 
because it is difficult lo ensiiie th.it we ate measuring c oinp. liable ob 
|eds. oi c'ven lo know whal me.isuicmcnt would mean. Il is d flu nil to 
lu- ileal loi example < »n vv hat vv e mean bv c ate [< »i otl km v < hie »>l the 
benefMs o[ ihe move towards moie cleariv stated standauls and 
measiiieiuent ol peilonu.mce is likelv to be thai we examine rtliat we 
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are doing and try to assess whether it is meeting its purpose, but that 
is likely to he a long and difficult process for human services. 

Production processes in the public sector are frequently complex 
and unclear. Standardization of services that are concerned with 
people, and often specifically with their individuality, is difficult, as 
attempts to standardize medical or educational procedures have shown. 
The professional nature of the public serv ices follows partly from the 
fact that it is difficult to standardize the product or the production 
process and therefore to apply Taylorist approaches. The approach has 
l\een to develop the skills and experience possessed by individual 
professionals so that they will be able to act appropriately when faced 
with varying circumstances. 

Fail of the present development in the management of the public 
semce is the attempt to standardize through definitions of service and 
statements of clear standards. The development of the National Cur- 
ricuium. with specified standards and performance measurement, is a 
clear example of such an approach. It is difficult to achieve targets, 
especially where even those who are involved in the process of service 
production may not always be clear on what works and what does not, 
or on why they do certain things and not others. The danger of the 
search for the standardization of performance is that it ignores the 
responsive and creative element of professionalism. The need for services 
to be provided in close contact with the public also means that they are 
produced on dispersed sites. It is difficult to produce measurement 
systems that deal effectively with this dispersion, and ensure that one 
is comparing like with like, for example in comparing an inner-city 
school with one in a shire county. 

Kven if it is possible to measure the effectiveness of particular 
public sen-ices it may not be ethical to do so. It may not be acceptable 
to carry out the studies that would show us the effectiveness of a 
particular activity, because, for example, it may not be acceptable to 
experiment on people. It is often the case that we cannot effectively 
test medical approaches because we cannot experiment on people. 
The same is true, to a lesser extent, of services such as education, social 
care and social security. Where direct measurement and experimentation 
are difficult then we are thrown back onto secondary indicators, which 
will require care in interpretation. The ethics of the public service 
also tend to result in elements of inefficiency, in the care that is needed 
to treat people fairly and to ensure that public organizations are open 
to scrutiny. The democratic process is likely to take longer to reach 
decisions than docs the dictator. Bureaucracy and democracy go to- 
gether to a considerable degree. 
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Realistic Measurement 

The argument that there are difficulties in measuring the performance 
of public serv ices is not a counsel of despair, but a plea for realism, and 
for an attempt to develop measures that are appropriate to the nature 
and complexity of the phenomena being measured. We are required to 
act even if we cannot be certain of the appropriateness of our actions 
or of what the results will be. We must, in many circumstances, act on 
the balance of probabilities, and on the basis of whatever understandings 
we are able to develop, however inadequate. It may be necessary to 
take action now to avoid potential problems in the future even though 
our knowledge of cause and effect is limited, for example, in trying to 
prevent potential future environmental problems. It is dangerous to 
assume that we should not take action to deal with the greenhouse 
effect because it has not yet been proved. 

Equally, however, it is inappropriate and, perhaps, unfair to relate 
reward to performance if we are unable to develop very clear 
understandings of the causes of effectiveness. Those who are effective 
may be so purely by chance, with little idea of how they achieve what 
they do. Momentum may ensure continuing success by those who simply 
staited in the right way or in the right place, and effective performance 
may have little to do with the efforts of those who achieve as against 
those who do not. There is little point in relating reward to perform- 
ance if it can have no influence on performance, and is not related to 
the merit of the performer. 

The Purposes of Measurement 

Technical Control 

Where we can measure performance, and it is worth the cost of doing 
so, there may be a number of purposes. The first and most obvious is 
control. The measurement of performance may yield technical control, 
by acting as a feedback mechanism, and enabling us to adjust our 
activities to achieve better results. This is what Carter (1989) defines as 
using performance measures as dials, which tell us how the system is 
performing and allow fine-tuning. Such performance measurement will 
normally involve absolute measures and is relatively uncontentious. 
However, even such absolute measures require interpretation if they 
are to be used effectively. They will need to be judged against some- 
thing. We may know levels of background radiation, or the speed of 
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vehicles, or the number of children absent from a school, but we w ill 
stili have to interpret that information, if we are to decide how to act 
on it. 

The fact that we can make an absolute measure of performance 
does not mean that we can do anything to change it. though knowing 
the size of the problem may allow us to plan. We may be able to 
measure climate and weather, but we can do little to change them in 
the short term. We can though act in the light of that knowledge, for 
example, to create appropriate buildings. Even in the case of absolute 
measures we must be able to interpret them effectively and be clear 
whether it is possible to bring about change in the measure, or simply 
adjust our behav iour on the basis of it. 

Performance and Reward 

Performance measures, where they can be related to effort, may be used 
to devise incentive and reward systems that provide semi-automatic 
control systems. This approach is increasingly being used to tie pay to 
performance for public service managers. Competition is being used to 
target the use of grants by central gov ernment on those local authorities 
seen as being able to use them most effectively, for example in housing 
where those systems that are seen as performing well are rewarded 
with relatively favourable grant settlements. The more easily we can 
relate outcome to effort, the easier it will be to manage from a distance. 
There are clear danger* in s.jch an approach. The Audit Commission, 
in its study of the strategic housing role of local authorities, questioned 
the distribution of housing finance on the basis of performance; 

It is therefore important that the enhanced element of discretion 
in HIP (Housing Investment Programme) allocations does not 
create incentives for authorities to pursue particular activities 
such as shared ow nership, regardless ol their relevance to local 
needs. If competition steers resources from needy authorities to 
authorities which are efficient but which do not face housing 
problems, this new approach will not solve the country's hous- 
ing problems. An emphasis on needs remains important, but the 
measurement of them is currently flawed. (Audit Commission, 
p. 4 !> 

There is certainly a dear difference and. almost c ertainly, a conflict be- 
tween reward on the basis of performance, and distribution according 
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to need. The linking of reward to performance measurement will tend 
to bias systems towards improving achievement on the particular meas- 
ure, perhaps at the expense of other activities that are equally, if not 
more important. There are also many studies that show the way that 
performance bonus systems will lead to resorting to the 'sharp pencil' 
to earn one's income rather than increasing effort. It may be much 
easier in the case of education testing for the school to keep out those 
who are likely to drive the score down, than to try to improve their 
performance. Generally those who are subject to performance meas- 
urement will decide either to improve their performance, or to change 
the factors that will influence the measurement of performance inde- 
pendently of their performance. The more able they are to influence 
die independent determinants of performance the less effective per- 
formance measurement will be. 



The Icarus Paradox 

The use of absolute measures of performance, particularly when 
combined with the 'excellence' movement (Peters and Waterman. 1982). 
may lead to an excessive focus on some aspects of the work ot an 
organization Lit the expense of others. Miller ( 1990) has recently shown 
how this narrowing of the organizational focus can lead to what he 
calls the Icarus paradox, by which successful organizations, by over- 
emphasizing the successful dimensions of their operation, can fail. The 
pioneering technological organization, for example, can become Uto- 
pian, engaging in high tech fantasies; the well controlled organization 
can become excessively bureaucratized. Again, the pioneering innovating 
organization, measuring, say, the number of patents or new product 
ideas, may fail to take account of the extent to which new ideas fail. 
Measurement that reflects the character of the organization can contrib- 
ute to such an effect, overemphasizing certain features at the expense 
of balance and variety. Corporate failures can frequently be seen to 
have resulted from such one-sided developments. 

Performance-based rewards are unlikely to be effective where 
achievement has little to do with the activity of the person rewarded. 
Senior managers are frequently rewarded with stock options which are 
intended to encourage them to act in ways that will improve the 
performance of the organization's stock, when there is no very clear 
causal relationship between the action and outcome. A recent example 
of this is the case of the privatized public utilities such as British Telecom 
and the water companies, where performance-related rewards have 
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been considerable, but it is difficult to envisage the circumstances 
which they could have failed to have been achieved, given the con 
tions of the sale and the monopoly character of the market. 



Improving Service Provision 

Performance measurement may also be used to provide the basis for 
the development of more effecthe service provision, through pro- 
viding data for analysis and dialogue. This would require a degree oi 
responsiveness to the user and acceptance of a measure of inefficiency. 
Responsiveness is necessary since any concept of purpose must rely on 
the users understanding of need and effectiveness in the case of com- 
plex human services. Inefficiency follows from the requirement to change 
in response to varying circumstances, and the consequent nerd to learn 
a new set of activities, disrupting previously learned patterns of action. 
In a world of complexity and uncertainty it is unlikely that it will Im- 
possible to lay down detailed service specifications that will not require 
constant modification and change. The skill that is needed is one ot 
judgment rather than of measurement — the ability to assess ambiguous 
situations, and to form and weigh alternative courses of action. Because 
circumstances will continually differ it will be necessary to change and 
adapt, and the skill that is required is the ability to read and adapt to 
circumstances, not follow a specification. 

The operation of the market depends upon the ready availability 
of information on quality, and the ability to act on it. preferably by exit- 
ing from the market. Where the cost of quality measurement is very 
high as for example in the case of uncut diamonds (Kenney and Klein. 
1W3) or wholesale fish (Wilson. 1980). then particular types of market 
emerge based upon trust and reputation. It may be difficult lor the 
professional to demonstrate superior quality, making investment in better 
service difficult, because an appropriate price cannot be charged 
(Dingwall and Fenn. 1W7>. If consumers cannot assess the quality oi a 
service then thev will either assume that all providers are the same, or 
decide on the basis of criteria that do not actually reflect quality, such 
as price. 

The availability of information on quality is crucial to the ability ot 
the consumer to form judgments on alternative providers, l-vidence 
hom the I 'nited States ot America on the operation of markets in health 
shows that costs tend to rise where it is difficult to assess quality, 
because hospitals invest in expensive equipment, intended to serve as 
a sign of quality, and keep beds empty so that doctors will teel able 
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to refer patients (Culyer and Posnett, 1990). More generally, market 
mechanisms work only with difficulty where there are significant qual- 
ity issues in the evaluation of the product (Hirschman, 1970), differ- 
ences between the information thai is available to user and producer, 
and differences of incentive between principal and agent (Ross, 1973). 



Allocating Responsibility for Failure or Success 

There is a problem in judging the quality of performance where it is 
difficult to assess whether failure is the result of the action of the service 
provider, of the consumer, c- of the state of the world. In the case of 
simple material goods it is generally fairly easy to assign blame; for 
public services it is more difficult. Education and medicine provide 
obvious examples. It is obvious that some doctors and hospitals, or 
some teachers and schools, will be better than others, but it Vvil! often 
not be easy to tell which is which. The action of the user, the patient 
or the student will clearly have an influence on outcomes, as will the 
local environment. Moreover, in public services there is often a com- 
plex interaction of cause and effect. In social care a whole range of 
agencies, social security, the general practitioner, the National Health 
Service, and the housing sen-ice must interact to provide effective ser- 
vice. The measurement of performance in such cases raises the problem 
of assessing the relative contribution of the members of a team, especially 
where there may be different criteria for judgment within individual 
services. The educational organization poses the same problem, and 
the difficulties of assigning blame for failure are enhanced by the findings 
of various studies of school performance, emphasizing the importance 
of the overall school ethos and culture (Mortimore et ai 1988). 



The Time Dimension 

Measurement of performance must take account of the time dimension. 
In some cases it is fairly straightforward to measure die quality of a 
product as soon as it is produced. In other cases it will be very difficult 
to make a judgment of the success of activity until long after it has been 
carried out. An analogous problem is raised by the distinction between 
search goods and experience goods (Nelson, 1970). The former are 
goods w hich it is possible to assess before use. the latter are those 
which can only be assessed as or alter we expetience them. Services, 
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which are often used as they are produced, are particularly likely to he 
experience goods, A further category is the credence good, where it is 
difficult or impossible to measure quality either before or after the 
event, but the user must simply trust that they are getting a good 
sen'ice. Education has aspects of credence good if only because it is 
difficult to assess the results of the sen ice in anything other than the 
long term. The process of performance measurement is likely to be 
difficult for experience and credence j^oods. 

The Value of Ambiguity 

The rationalistic world of performance measurement is concerned to 
reduce the degree of ambiguity faced by citizens, and by the managers 
of public service, tnambiguous performance measurement makes 
management at a distance, and control without contact, possible. It 
might seem that it would be for the best if we could measure every- 
thing and there was no room for argument. But we should not under- 
estimate the value of ambiguity. In anything other than the most 
completely closed systems, there will always be unpredictable changes 
and developments. In such circumstances, existing patterns of behavi- 
our are likely to be inappropriate, and there is a need to be able to be 
responsive while retaining stability. This requires a mixture of rigidity 
and flexibility, for adaptation at one level is made possible by rigidity 
at another. The information systems of complex organizations will consist 
not only of the hard facts of performance that may be measurable, but 
of stabilizing rules, and of a language that allows communication and 
adaptation. 

Systems in which everything is measured are also likely to be 
systems in which there is a reduction in learning, especially learning 
through mistakes. A system of specified services, defined standards, 
and measured performance is likely to be one in which experimentation 
and risk are likely to be avoided. 

The development of performance measurement often leads to a 
misleading view of the degree of precision which is possible. In systems 
of any size there are bound to be a large number of aspects of per- 
formance that can be measured and many different ways in which they 
can be measured. Decisions need to be made not only about which 
measures Lire to be used but how measures are to be combined. This 
is a problem that is well known in the failed planning systems of Hastern 
Kurope and the Soviet 1'nion. Nove ( 1 0<S3 ) has outlined the implica- 
tions of the multiplicity of performance measures: 
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The question of evaluating efficiency leads to the problem, 
familiar to most students of the Soviet economy, of success indi- 
cators. Plan instructions have to be expressed units of measure- 
ment: tonnes, square metres, millions of roubles, thousands of 
pairs and so on. In any instance where there is a product 
mix. or different types of dimensions, plan indicators must be 
aggregated . . . But an order aggregated (for example, in tonne- 
kilometres) incites the recipient to act in a particular way. If the 
measure is tonnes, this rewards weight and penalises economy 
of materials. If the measure is gross-value in roubles there is 
a benefit to be derived from making expensive goods, using 
expensive materials. Tonne-kilometres incite transport under- 
takings to cany heavy goods over long distances ... (p. 73) 

Similar results are likely in the public sen* ice unless it is possible to 
develop unambiguous measures of performance that are not aggre- 
gated. Experience suggests that unambiguous single measures are 
unlikely and that there will be a need to consider how to gauge measures 
against each other or combine them. The sort of complex measures that 
are likely to be developed, for example the quality adjusted life year 
(QAI.Y). developed by health analysts, are open to such manipulation, 
and also raise deep philosophical and ethical questions. Unambiguous 
measures are likely to be available only for the simplest of services. 
F.vcn in the private sector, where the common dimension of money is 
more easily available, it is difficult to measure performance where quality 
is involved. The more formal and standardized a system, the more 
difficult it is to change it in response to changing needs and patterns 
of service. Systems of measurement of service performance will reflect 
particular understanding of the nature and purposes of those services. 
Preston ( 1W2), for example, shows the way that accounting systems in 
the health sector have had to change to reflect different understandings 
of the service. Formal measurement systems are likely to impede devel- 
opment the less they are congruent with need and the less they reflect 
changing circumstances. The public sector is perhaps even more prey 
to the dangers of the persistence of organizational measurement systems 
that have outlived (heir effectiveness and prevent effective adaptation, 

7)7/.s7 and Audit 

The development of the public services in the post-war period was 
associated with a belief in the need lor professionals and a trust in their 
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judgments. In a complex world it is inevitable that we take many things 
on trust, otherwise our lives would be impossible as they became 
overburdened with the need to make decisions at every turn. The more 
we can take on trust, the more we can save our energies for what, for 
us, are the significant matters. Development and complexity bring with 
them the need to increase the degree to which we trust people with 
whom we have little contact. The wider is our network of contacts and 
the more fragmented our relationships, the more we have to trust that 
others with whom we interact will be able and willing to carry out their 
roles. The less we trust people the more we are forced to engage in 
surveillance, which is likely to be significantly more expensive than 
developing the bases on which we can rationally trust others. What is 
happening in the public service, and perhaps more generally, is that we 
are moving away from a system of extensive trust in a wide range of 
others to intensive taist in a new set of professionals in surveillance. 

The growth of the new profession is apparent in the development 
of a large number of inspectorates and auditing and inspection pro- 
cesses over the last decade. The most important of these is the Audit 
Commission, responsible for far more than purely regulatory audit, 
having a wide-ranging brief to examine management practices. The 
Commission's brief has lately been extended to include the National 
Health Sen-ice. The Audit Commission has had a major impact on the 
activities of local government over the last ten years, and that influence 
has not been limited to management questions but has had significant 
policy impacts. The Commission has now been charged with developing 
the system of performance measurement for local government that is 
required as a result of the Citizen's Charter. Other new inspectorates 
include those for social services. Many of the long-standing inspector- 
ates, such as that for police or fire have become more influential. The 
new marketi/.ed* education inspectorate is to operate in a way that is 
surveillance-oriented, rather than concerned with effective service 
development. It is part of the development of what Henkel (1991) has 
called the evaluative state. 

The result is that problems of professional management and con- 
trol tend to become reconstrued as problems of inspection. This can be 
seen in the reaction to failure. The reaction to the revelation of the use 
of 'pin-down' activities in some childrens' homes in Staffordshire, for 
example, was argued to be a need for more and better inspection, 
when the independent report on the affair showed that the problem 
was one of management failure and professional underdevelopment. 
What is happening in public service management is akin to 
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the low taist dynamic described by Fox (1974) in the case of work 
organization. The low trust dynamic exists when outputs are strongly 
defined and highly rule bound. Any failure is taken to be the fault of 
the person who fails, and in consequence punishments are introduced, 
leading those working within the systems to try to evade being caught, 
leading to tighter Riles and greater surveillance. In the high trust dynamic, 
by contrast, failure is not an occasion for blame but for help. Those 
facing difficulties are likely to cooperate in finding ways to improve 
performance if they are not punished for failure. The developments in 
the public sector seem to be focussed on the punishment-based rather 
than the developmental approach. Information is less valuable the later 
it comes and the less certain one can be of its accuracy. Account needs 
also to be taken of the extent to which the communication of information 
upward will lead to loss of content and accuracy. The distinction be- 
tween measurement systems that create the possibility of hierarchical 
control and those that enable horizontal communication and adaptation 
is central. The less perfect the information, the less possible it is for 
authority to lay down appropriate patterns of action by command. It is 
also impossible to ensure that adaptation happens through command 
when the information on which to base command is available too slowly. 
In such circumstances it is necessary for those most directly involved 
to make judgments on the information that is immediately available to 
them. 



Conclusion 

Performance measurement systems must live with the potential contra- 
diction between control and adaptation. The more complex the system 
with which they deal, the more the need for control must give way to 
the requirements of adaptation. The argument for the market, as made 
by theorists such as Hayek, is precisely that it is an information system 
that allows adaptation without planned control. There is an internal 
conflict in contemporary developments in public service management 
in the attempt to develop market and quasi-market mechanisms, while 
at the same time developing potentially rigid performance control sys- 
tems. As Campbell (l c >82) argues: 

A health}, evolving society needs as much variety of know- 
ledge as possible, and this variety must be maintained con- 
stantly, (p. 201 \ 
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The danger of rigid performance information systems is that they pre- 
vent adaptation, change, and requisite variety. 

It is necessary not only to develop measures of performance, but 
also the techniques by which they may effectively be used. As Hacking 
says of medical statistics in the late nineteenth century: 

There were. then, statistics galore, but few conclusive statistical 
inferences. They were tools of rhetoric, not science. For all the 
enthusiasm for numbers, they did not have the immediate effect 
that one would have expected. (Hacking, 1990, p.. 85) 

The use of statistics in the curreiV debates about AIDS shows that this 
problem is still with us. 

The present stage of development in the measurement of the 
performance of the public service is one of facts and statistics, but little 
technique. The conclusions that we derive from measures will depend 
upon the structures that we impose upon the data and the way in 
which we analyze it. For example, different modes of analysis will be 
appropriate to data which is characterized by relationships of implica- 
tion or weak connectedness, where there is a probability of a relation- 
ship, rather than a necessary connection, and different results will follow 
than in cases of logical implication. We need not only measures of 
performance but the technology with which they can be used effectively. 

The Citizen's Charier movement is concerned to shift power from 
the prov ider to the user, the citizen, who is conceived as the consumer 
of public services. Information on the nature and performance of the 
public services is central to the effective development of the intentions 
behind the Charter. 1 have tried to show, in this chapter, that the effec- 
tive development of performance measurement and management in 
the public service must recognise the complexity of the problem. The 
production of crude facts will do little to help us in the search for 
improvement of the public service. 
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Performance Indicators: Flourish or 
Perish? 



John Gray and Brian Wilcox 



Introduction 

Interest in performance indicators, and optimism about their potential, 
probablv reached a peak amongst English LF.As in the late eighties. In 
the wake of the Education Reform Act the case for their introduction 
was made in several influential reports including one by a prestigious 
accountancy firm which had been asked to explore the local man- 
agement of schools (Coopers and Lybrand. 1988) and another by the 
Audit Commission, the local authority watch-dog" (Audit Commission. 
1989). Performance indicators would become, it was argued, one of the 
key mechanisms through which the monitoring and accountability ot 
schools would be assun d. The time seemed particularly propitious for 
their development and imaginative use within the school system. 

The case for the introduction of performance indicators Hows from 
the model of the school which is implicit in government educational 
policy of recent years. This seeks to describe schools in terms which 
refer directly to their -performance" or "effectiveness . Such terms are 
applied to the achievements of the school, and especially those asso- 
ciated with the pupils. Pupil achievements are expressed most frequently 
as the knowledge, skills, characteristics and specific accomplishments 
acquired bv individuals (often assessed in the form of examination 
results, test stores or behavioural measures); these are then aggregated 
into appropriate indicators of a statistical nature. The use of such indi- 
cators reinforces the popular tendency to see standards, targets and 
performance as unproblematic entities, -out-there", measurable and (in 
the popular sense of the word) objective". The fact that they are essen- 
tially abstractions, which have been socially-constructed and which atise 
from attempts to make sense of some parts of the complex realities 
called schools', is often forgotten. 

Two or three years later it is clear that progress on the development 
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of performance indicators, lias been slow and. at least in terms of the 
aspirations of enthusiasts, somew hat disappointing. They do not appear, 
as yet. to have become influential tools for management or evaluation 
purposes. The view of one LEA chief adviser we interviewed in early 
1992 is not untypical. AVe set up a working group in 1988/89. There 
has been a lot of ink spilt on performance indicators since then and 
I don't know that we're much further forward/ 

Why is it then that performance indicators have still to live up to 
their promise? W hat problems have to be surmounted before relevant 
and useful ones can be developed? These and related questions are 
considered below in the context of some recent initiatives. 



Brainstorming the Agenda 

Tow ards the end of 1989 Mrs. Kumbold. an Education Minister at that 
time, presented a long-awaited list of performance indicators for schools 
at a conference of the Industrial Society. This list, referred to as an 
ahie-nivmoire (DKS. 1989). w as one of the major outcomes of a year- 
long study involving some eight LF.As and some forty of their schools. 

In introducing the list the Minister argued that it was intended to 
take debates about schools' effectiveness beyond merelv looking at 
examination results. She is quoted as saying that: It is our job to make 
sure that parents recognize that there are other things going on in 
schools to prepare pupils for the world of work and life after school': 
and later on that: 'The more we put across the fact that performance 
indicators go a lot further than exam results — important though they 
are — the better we shall be*. Kach school was to be urged to decide 
on a relatively small range of indicators for judging whether it is 
achieving its goals* (Rumbold. 1989). 

In practice any other advice about how to use the aide-memoire' 
would have been implausible. The various working groups had pro- 
duced a dauntingly long list of items (fifty in all) many of which had been 
sub-divided into several parts. The items listed were also wry hetero- 
geneous. Some were expressed in specific and explicitly-quantifiable 
forms such as: the overall pupil-teacher ratio* (item *) and the percent- 
ages of (year 1 1 ) pupils who continued into the sixth-form or entered 
sixth-form tertiary college* (item IX), Others consisted of descriptive 
statements or questions such as: Organization of the curriculum* (item 
()) or School s objectives for community links? Are these being achiev ed? 
How does the school assess the local community's perception of its 
work? How does the school receive visitors?* (item 20). 
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Closer analysis of the items on the list reveals that tw enty were 
descriptive whilst only twelve could he regarded as explicitly quantifi- 
able. Another eleven could he regarded as implicitly quantifiable in 
cases where the quantifying categories were given in general rather 
than specific terms. Examples would include socioeconomic factors 
affecting the pupil population such as incomes, housing and employ- 
ment' (item 10. Of the remaining seven items, five were a mixture of 
descriptive and explicit, implicit quantitative statements and two were 
just questions requiring a simple yes no answer; for example. Does the 
school have a delegated budget under an approved LMS schemer'' ( item 
13). Sewn of the items had trend-style questions appended to them 
implying access to data or experiences across several years; an example 
would be the question: Are such incidents of internal vandalism in- 
creasing or decreasing?' (item 3^>. 

Sev eral other features of the list are worthy of comment. First, its 
length was justified on the grounds that it provided a comprehensive 
set of indicators from which schools would be able to select a smaller 
sub-set for their own use. Potential users, however, would probably not 
find the list very helpful since, in most cases, they would be left with 
the difficult task of translating general descriptive statements into more 
specific and useable forms. 

Second, the compilers of the aide-memoire would probably justify 
the high proportion of descriptiv e statements on the grounds that ihey 
were 'keen to make it a priority to develop qualitative indicators (and 
. . . did not consider that (schools') success could be judged adequately 
by a few statistics' (Rumbold. 1W). Again, however, the difficult task 
of turning so-called qualitative indicators into useable categories is left 
to the individual user. 

Third, perhaps the most striking feature of the aide-memoire is 
its atheoretical nature. In launching it the Minister drew attention to the 
recently-published report by HM Inspectorate on effective school man- 
agement (I1MI. 19HH). Whilst commending the HMI's report, however, 
it is not obvious how its criteria were related to the structure of the 
aide-memoire which was simply organized under a number ot conven- 
tional and minimalist headings: basic data; context; pupil achievement; 
pupil attitudes; and management. 

Overall, then, the aide-memoire seems to be a rather diffuse col- 
lection of statements representing, in the main, what heads, inspectors. 
LKA officers, teachers and DKS officials collectively understood to be 
some of the features of effective schools'. It reflected many of the com- 
promises that emerge when committees of educators sit down together 
to share views about what it is important to manage and assess. 

7<i n t 
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It is easy to single out the DES project for comment because its 
products were amongst the most visible of the various attempts that 
were made at the turn of the decade to 'brainstorm' possible lists of 
performance indicators. It is important to stress, however, that similar 
comments and criticisms could have been applied just as easily to the 
lists and reports various other bodies produced around this time. These 
would include the so-called Blue Book' produced by a working party 
of LEA officials (CIPFA, 1988) and any number of locally-generated 
reports by heads and LEA officers. 

Listing the multiple criteria by which schools might he judged seems 
to be endemic to the process of constructing performance indicators. It 
is a process which bears a notable resemblance to efforts in an earlier 
decade to construct lists of questions which schools might wish to ask 
themselves in the course of undertaking self-evaluative reviews (Gift 
l>( al 1987). 



Assembling Some Evidence 

We have already hinted at some of the difficulties to be overcome 
in beginning to establish a framework for monitoring performance. 
Nonetheless, over a relatively short period of time there are indications 
that many LF.As had begun to make progress in putting something in 
place. As part of our recent PAQS (Programmes to Assess the Quality 
of Schooling) project we asked chief inspectors and advisers in England 
and Wales to tell us about the position in their own LEA in the year 
1990 91. Did they have quantitative measures available to them to assist 
in forming judgments about schools? And. if they did, which ones. 

The PAQS questionnaire presented respondents with a list of ten 
items and additional space to write in further items if they wished. 
Chief advisers and inspectors of ninety-nine of the 1 1 S English and 
Welsh LEAs provided answers. Tivir responses in relation to second- 
ary schools in their LEAs are listed in table 6.1. 

Not surprisingly, measures of public examination results dominated 
the picture. Over three out of four reported that they had this measure 
available. It is of interest, given impending requirements for the pub- 
lication of results, thai one in four did not appear to be in this position 
during 1990 91. Roughly half the LEAs also had information available 
to them about pupils' post-10 destinations and attendance. 

Amongst items relating to the contextual circumstances of indi- 
vidual schools, and the communities they served, two items of informa- 
tion emerged as particularly orominent — the incidence of free school 
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Table 6 - Quantitawe measures reported by LEAs as be,ng ava.lable to tbem in 1990/91 
labie o. . . „ lHnmont nf secondary schools 1 performance 





% of 




all LEAs 

_ 


— ■-- — 

Possible Outcome Measures 


78 


Public Examination Results 


55 


Post-16 Destinations 


52 




4 






Possible Contextual Measures 


42 


Incidence of Free School Meals 


44 


Incidence of Special Needs 


12 


Reading Tests 


9 


English Tests 


8 


Arithmetic/Mathematics 


8 


Verbal Reasoning Tests 


5 


Non-Verbal Reasoning Tests 


7 


Ethnic Backgrounds of Pupils 


5 


Other Measures of Pupil Attainment 


8 


Other Pupil Characteristics 




Possible School Characteristics 


10 


Staff 


6 


School 


3 


Finance/Resources 


3 


Parents/Community 




Note- Based on ninety-nine responses out of 115 English and 


Welsh LEAs to the PAQS 



questionnaire. 



lucils and of special needs. In both cases just under half the LhAs had 
K in ormation. It is likely that, in both cases, this informant would 
v been needed for other administrative purposes wahin the author 
and that ready availability was a by-product of these other demand, 
ntrm tion on other aspects of pupils' performance at the point ot 
mn to secondary school or relating to their background -cumstances 
was' a good deal more limited. For each such uem listed n able b.l 
nTv around one in ten LEAs claimed to have something avadable dunng 
1990 91 Systematically-quantified information on other aspects ot 
schools' characteristics also appeared to be in rather short 

It is perhaps important to stress that the position desenbed m tab 
o 1 reflects the respondents' views of what was ava.lable for use: o he. 
n o t on mav have been to hand in other parts of their authorU.es 
Nonetheless, the overall picture presented by the table ,s a patch one. 
H v the end of the eighties many I.KAs (and perhaps a ma.onty) do not 
, ear to have had a systematically-organized database contammg 
S nent information of a quantitative kind available to them tor read) 
c o l imes this was because they simply lac ked the inlormat.on ,n 
instances it was because the organizational conchuons that would 
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have facilitated their construction had yet to materialize At the tine of 
writing ,t is a situation which many LFAs are taking further steps to 
redress. ' 

The evidence in table 0.1 reveals a number of problems for those 
who are seeking to establish a national framework for judging schools- 
performances. As the position stood in 1990,91 it would not have 
been possible to construct (through the medium of LKAs databases) a 
comprehensive national picture of schools' achievements for anv out- 
come mea.s.. e other than examination results — and even in this case 
it would haw been an incomplete one. Some sense of the patterns 
relating to post- 10 destinations and attendance would also have been 
possible but. in both cases, the picture would have been still more 
incomplete. In only around half the LKAs in the countrv could anv 
analysis contextualizing schools' results have been attempted In a 
rather small number of LKAs (and in some indhidual schools) a fuller 
picture would have been possible. By whatever standards one employs 
however, the position revealed in table 6.1 offers no more than the 
rudimentary outlines of a possible national framework 



Turning Exam Results into a Convincing Account 

The pressure on .schools and LFAs to give a convincing account of 
their performance, as evinced by their pupils' examination results has 
been on since the early eighties. Over the intervening period, however 
the stakes have increased. What started as a requirement for schools to 
include details of their own results in the backs of their prospectuses 
lias developed into a demand that LKAs publish the results of all schools 
in then- localities in their local newspapers. The much-resisted spectn- 
of league tables' has finally arrived. 

There have been some refinements over this period in the nature 
ot the information about pupils' performances which schools were 
expected to publish. In the latest regulations, certain kinds of compara- 
tive information about national and local averages, as well as perform- 
ance in the previous year, must be included and some figures have to 
be calculated as a percentage of the pupils on the school roll rather 
than the number ot candidates. Hut. essentially, these have been matters 
of refinement rather than fundamental reconstruction - when one- is 
dealing with examination results the figures are somehow assumed to 
speak for themselves' 

_ In tandem with the debates about what exactly is to be published 
a fierce debate has been raging about what, if anything, it all appears 
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to mean. In brief, can one legitimately infer anything from the exam- 
ination results of the pupils about the performance of their schools? Do 
the figures, in practice, tell one any more about the school than what 
kinds of pupils it was in a position to attract in the first place? Knowing 
how pupils actually performed is an important part of the information 
one would iequire to make this judgment but few educators have thought 
it sufficient. 

Although practitioners have drawn heavily on the findings of 
research on school effectiveness, research perspectives have been 
noticeably absent from most of the debates about performance indi- 
cators. There has been one exception to this general pattern. Attempts 
to eontextualixe schools' examination results have drawn heavily on 
statistical techniques adopted by researchers and have continued to 
develop in relation to them. In the early eighties various attempts 
were made to contextualize schools' results using information about 
the social background characteristics of their intakes (see Gray, 1981 
for an early account). Interestingly, more recent developments in the 
underlying statistical theories have been taken up as understanding of 
the potential of so-called value-added' approaches has increased (Aitkin 
and Longford. 198ft: Gray et «L 1986). 

Most surprisingly of all. perhaps, certain LFAs have sought out 
researchers capable of undertaking analyses using the most sophisticated 
statistical techniques. In particular, there has been heightened interest 
in the potential of multi-level approaches and their application (see. for 
example. Nuttall ('/ aL 1989: Gray ('/ ai 1990). Indeed, we oia selves 
have collaborated with one LKA where such ideas have already been 
disseminated to headteachers and begun to inform their practice (tor a 
fuller account see Hedger. 1992). In brief, analytical and statistical 
approaches which were, until recently, defeating leading statisticians 
and the largest computers have begun to become part of the evaluation 
armoury in a small number of LKAs 



Extending the Account 

W hilst there is widespread agreement that schools" examination results 
could be important indicators of performance few LFAs seem to be 
happy with the idea that they are sufficient. Consequently, in one way 
or another, most haw begun to develop their own criteria for judgment*. 

Criteria lor judgment* have emerged in many LKAs as part ot their 
programmes for monitoring and evaluating schools introduced in the 
wake of the 1 C )8K Uducalion Reform Act. Whilst they share some features 
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in common with performance indicators, however, their development 
has often occurred alongside, and often separately, from them. A dis- 
tinction needs to be maintained between the two although this is es- 
sentially a matter of degree. Performance indicators tend to be 
quantitative measures of organizational aspects, often characterized in 
input and output terms. In contrast, criteria are more specific, qualitative 
statements describing the processes which are assumed to mediate inputs 
and outputs. 

The Criteria for School Evaluation developed by Suffolk LEA are 
a good example of the kind of approach LRAs have adopted (Suffolk 
LKA, 1990). These criteria are organized on an essentially hierarchical 
basis. A total of 183 success criteria' are grouped under sixty-three 
criteria! statements. These, in turn, are organized under eighteen broad 
statements about effectiveness in five key areas of the school's opera- 
tion: school aims; the ethos of the school; curriculum organization 
and assessment; curriculum implementation; and management and 
administration. 

An example may help to clarify the nature of the exercise: 

Resources and tasks are differentiated to take account of pupils' 
abilities and needs. 

is one of three success criteria w hich fall under the broader criterion. 

The pace and scope of work provides a reai and continuous 
challenge to pupils, 

which, in turn, is one of six items related to the effectiveness statement. 

Learning activities are purposeful. 

The latter, together with a further five statements, constitute the key 
area of 'curriculum implementation'. 

There are at least three important questions that can be asked of 
such criteria! lists. Why and how have they been produced? How are 
they used in practice? And in what ways do they relate to performance 
indicators? 

The pressure to produce criteria! lists has largely emerged, we 
suspect, from the perceived need to make inspection and external 
evaluation more credible and acceptable both to schools and other 
users. Credibility, in turn, has been linked with the requirements of 
'objectivity', the words of the influential Audit Commission report. 
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The observations on which reports to an institution are based should 
be made against pre-stated criteria of judgment' (Audit Commission, 
1989, p. IB), Criteria have typically been made available to schools and, 
in some cases, developed in conjunction with them through the agency 
of working parties composed of teachers and LEA staff. In many LEAs 
this way of working has tended to be seen as an overt expression of 
the LEA's commitment to partnership with its schools. 

The actual content of criterial lists has been influenced by at least 
three sources. The practices of HM Inspectorate have been particularly 
prominent. Traditionally HMI have not published their criteria for in- 
specting schools. However, as a result of increased interaction between 
HMI and LEA inspectorates in recent years, much of their practice has 
become fairly common knowledge and, at the time of writing, further 
developments are imminent. A second source has been generally agreed 
notions of so-called 'good practice'. Finally, claims are sometimes made 
that the choice of criteria has been influenced by research into school 
effectiveness. Research findings emphasizing the leadership role of the 
headteacher, for example, are sometimes reflected in such criteria as: 
'The headteacher and senior staff maintain a clear, positive and consist- 
ent sense of direction; staff and pupils are motivated by the headteacher s 
personal interest, encouragement and concern; the headteacher gets 
directly involved in improvements, particularly in the early stages' 
(Salford LEA, 1991). 

Rather little is known about how such criteria are used in the 
various kinds of reviews and evaluations commonly carried out in 
LEAs. Although a lot of effort has gone into the compilation of criteria, 
little seems to have been devoted to specifying exactly how these cri- 
teria should be used in observing school and classroom processes 
and constructing the notes and reports which inspectors subsequently 
make. In addition, few if any inspectorates, including HMI, have been 
able to offer evidence that their criteria are, in fact, applied consistently 
from occasion to occasion and from inspector to inspector (for a further 
discussion of this see Wilcox, 1992, pp. 191-6). 

One method of using criteria is to combine them with rating scales. 
This strategy offers a means through which criteria can be developed 
into performance indicators. HMI have contributed more than most 
groups to developments in this respect, applying five-point scales to a 
variety of key areas of school and classroom life. The ratings are de- 
signed to accompany the descriptive and evaluative notes made by the 
inspectors and the scale is defined in terms of the retrievability value of 
the associated text. A rating of 1, therefore, corresponds to: 'generally 
good, or with some outstanding features; very useful for retrievers of 
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good practice*. At the other end of the scale a rating of S indicates: 
"many shortcomings, generally poor; very useful for retrievers for ex- 
amples of had conditions, unsound practice, etc' (HMJ. 1988). 

ft separate ratings are made of similar aspects in a variety of cir- 
cumstances these can then he aggregated into percentages falling into 
particular categories. HMI's ratings of schools' performance were sum- 
marized in the following terms, for example, in their Annual Report on 
the state of the nation's schooling: 

In the 18.000 lessons seen in over 1 ■*()() secondary schools work 
was satisfactory or better in 7^ per cent of the lessons, including 
M per cent where it was good. (HMI. 1992, p. 1(>) 

Similar kinds of evidence were in the process of being prepared for the 
annual reports of the Chief Inspector of the Inner London Education 
Authority, prior to its demise. Since thai time a small number of other 
LKA inspectorates have also adopted variants of HMI's approach. In 
Wandsworth, for example, a system lias been trialled in which, features 
of particular lessons are observed and rated on a scale defined by three 
points: K (exemplary); A (acceptable); and 1) (requires further develop- 
ment). Lessons are rated in five major areas which are: planning; clarity 
of purpose; teaching approaches; pupil conduct and involvement; 
and evidence of learning. From these various pieces of information 
a summary score is then derived using a four- point scale on which a 
1. for example, denotes an 'exemplary' rating on all five aspects of 
performance. 

The combination of rating scales and criteria would appear to offer 
a promising method of generating performance indicators that goes 
beyond the easily measurable to embrace some aspects of the quality 
of educational experiences and provision. However, before indicators 
derived in this manner can be expected to become publicly credible, 
it is essential that inspectorates demonstrate that f hey can achieve 
acceptable levels of consistency. To date few seem to have accepted 
this particular challenge. 

The Agenda for the 1990s 

Will the 1990s see the coming of age of performance indicators or will 
they continue to languish a** a : pecialist inteiest. having only a rather 
marginal effect on school management and planning?* The position, in 
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our view, is finely poised. Performance indicators could easily join the 
scrap-heap of good ideas'. If the momentum of earlier developments 
is to be sustained various steps will need to he taken fairly soon. 

From the perspective of those whose job it is to report on (or 
provide information about) the quality of the nation's schooling there 
is a compelling logic to the development of performance indicators. 
How can a school be run effectively and efficiently, they ask. if the 
areas in which it is trying to perform are not known and evaluated 
systematically? And surely, if those involved in running a school have 
sorted out what it is they are trying to achieve and how to evaluate 
it. they stand a better chance of succeeding? From this perspective, 
the introduction of some kind of system of performance assessment 
seems to be an obvious next step in managing the development of the 
institution. - 

On the other hand, from the perspective of the practitioner, it 
seems to have been perfectly possible to run an institution without any 
elaborate system of performance indicators at all. Furthermore, although 
there is evidence in the literature that good schools* often know fairly 
precisely what their objectives are and whether they are achieving them 
(see. for example. Lightfoot. 1983). there is a noticeable dearth of 
evidence that they have actually been assisted in reaching their position 
bv virtue of having (systems of) performance indicators in place. It is 
not difficult to see how the innovation can have come to be perceived, 
in manv situations, as serving someone's interests — but not necessarily 
the school's! 

The impetus for the introduction of performance indicators fre- 
quently stems from a particular view of how schools ought to be 
managed. Coleman and LaRocquc (1990). in their study of Canadian 
school distric ts, report that 'careful monitoring of school performance 
(was) central to accountability, and a distinguishing characteristic of 
unusually effective school districts' (p. 95). But they also argue that for 
performance monitoring to become an accepted district practice, leaders 
must create and sustain some commitment to monitoring from educa- 
tors, and particularly from school principals*. In many contexts creating 
this commitment has proved difficult. Rased on a study of aspects of 
the American experience, tor example, a group of I1MI recently com- 
mented that: the approach, in principle, is to monitor the schools, 
present them with the performance data and then leave it to the 
principals, together with parents and general administrative guidance 
from the district, to take the school forward' (IIMI. 1991. p. 22). They 
go on to note, however, that teachers* reactions were mixed. Most 
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accepted and worked in the system without complaint . . . (but) saw 
themselves as having something to lose and expressed a good deal of 
cynicism about the vaiue of reporting and the time and effort that were 
involved'. 

Few LEAs in this country' would appear, to date, to have achieved 
the levels of commitment that are necessary-. Whilst there are signs 
that British schools may be moving in similar directions to some of 
the North American ones, the differences between the two systems 
are more striking at the current time. The suspicion that per f ormance 
indicators are something which is done to schools, rather than for or 
with them, remains. 

There is a case to be made for schools themselves taking the 
initiative in developing measures. In his engagingly-titled book Wiriv- 
ifig on Chaos Peters (19^7) suggests that 'measuring what's important' 
should be a guiding premise' for any organization's development. There 
is one difference between his recommendations and those which have 
typically been implemented in educational organizations. In his view 
eveiy manager should track no more than three to five variables which 
capture the essence of the business' iibicL. p. '*82h To date, however, 
most educational institutions have found themselves in this position by 
default rather than design. 

Building on such approaches in the ccntext of education Beare 
and colleagues (1989) argue that performance indicators are essential, 
if individual institutions are to answer questions about their relative 
'excellence' and, simultaneously, to establish directions for their future 
development. But they also acknowledge that in education the primary 
criteria are more difficult to calculate than they are in a business firm 
and that, consequently, secondary criteria must be established relating 
to: process, patterns, output, organizational structures, and input'. Very 
little advice has been forthcoming, however, about how a school might 
set about establishing such measures, other than merely accepting those 
which others have made available: Hargreaves and Hopkins' (1991) 
account of how schools might set about establishing what they call 
'success criteria', as part of their process of development planning, is a 
notable exception. And. in practice, Peters' advice about drastically 
limiting the numbers of measures seems to get ignored. In short, it is 
an exceptionally well-organized school that can move quickly towards 
the kind of coherence of purpose and practice that systems of per- 
formance indicators imply. In such situations performance indicators 
can easily come to be seen as unwelcome harbingers of changing 
regimes of accountability rather than as potential contributors to 
schools' development. 

SO 
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Stumbling Blocks and Challenges 

It is already evident from our discussion that several of the steps that 
need to be taken are posing considerable problems. \Vhate\er their 
promise, the introduction of performance indicators into British schools 
must rank amongst the most difficult in recent years. Several challenges 
need to be faced. 

The first is the need to be clear what kinds of measures might 
actually count as performance indicators (and, by extension, which 
might not) and to concentrate effort on some of the most important 
ones. As one of us has argued elsewhere, performance indicators should 
be first and foremost about schools' performance (Gray and Jesson, 1991). 
Failure to be explicit in this respect can rapidly lead to conceptually- 
sloppy collections of broad evaluative and descriptive statements which 
do little to guide the policy and planning processes of an institution. 

As Scheerens (1990) has argued, performance indicators should 
allow value judgments to be made about key aspects of the functioning 
of educational systems in some quantifiable form; they should speak, 
in brief, to issues of quality. Many of the measures which have been put 
forward to date as possible performance indicators fail on one of these 
two counts: they are either not obviously about the school s contribution 
to pupils' development or they do not lend themselves readily to assess- 
ment. Measures which are of a sufficiently high quality to do justice to 
schools' efforts usually require time to develop; w hat is available off- 
the-shelf is rarely immediately suitable. As Murnane (198* 7 ) has shown, 
in a comparison of indicators available to economists and educators, 
many of these problems are generic to the development of all indicator 
systems and not just those in education. 

Second, there is an urgent need to develop a wider range of meas- 
ures. There is widespread agreement that exam and test results are not 
sufficient to do justice to schools' efforts. With the introduction of testing 
at all four key stages of the National Curriculum, however, schools will 
probably be deluged by information pertaining to their pupils' cogni- 
tive performances. Some effort will need to be devoted to constructing 
further measures to plac e alongside these kinds of outcomes, if broader 
views about the nature and purposes education are to be given 
credence. Indeed, one of us has suggested that there are just three 
priorities: the continuing development of: (i) more sophisticated ap- 
proaches to the analysis of pupils' academic progress should be com- 
plemented b\ something relating (ii) to pupils' satisfaction with their 
educational experiences; and (iii) to aspects of pupil-teacher relation- 
ships (Gray, I WO). 
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The government itself is committed to introducing more informa- 
tion about pupils' attendance at school and their subsequent post-16 
destinations. Important as these measures are, however, they still 
represent a rather limited view of what schools are about. Small numbers 
of LEAs and their schools are currently engaged in trying to extend the 
range of possibilities. Such initiatives are at the stage where they need 
to be nurtured (for a slightly fuller account see Gray. Jesson and Sime. 
199R A fraction of the energy which has been devoted to the analysis 
of examination results could yield substantial results, especially where 
attempts are made to combine different kinds of information about 
pupils' attitudes and responses (Eitz-Gibbon. 1992). 

The third area requiring development is perhaps the most contro- 
versial. C iiven the complexity and variety of potential educational out- 
comes, it is unlikely that the quality of schools can ever be idcquately 
described in pupil performance terms alone. Gonsequently there has 
been considerable interest amongst LEA inspectors in so-called pro- 
cess indicators which speak to the ways in which human and other 
resources in schools are organized and deployed to realize educational 
aims. Such indicators are seen as important for two main reasons. They 
may provide some kind of basis for interpreting or explaining the levels 
of pupil performance revealed by existing indicators. Differences in 
attainments in different subject areas may. for example, be accounted 
for by differences in the quality of the teaching, learning resources 
available. They may also act as a kind of guarantor that wider educational 
aims, not easily assessed by testing pupils, are likely to be realized. 
Regular opportunities for pupils to discuss contemporary issues, for 
example, may lend some support to the view that certain kinds of 
intellectual independence are being fostered. 

By concentrating on pupil outcomes some would argue that the 
need to explore process indicators is obviated. Schools should be left 
to their own devices as regards the means by which they achieve their 
outcomes. Certainly there is a danger that by entering into this field one 
is inviting the construction of increasingly lengthy lists of factors which 
collectively amount to a form of 'good school' blueprint. On the other 
hand, to ignore such measures completely gives hostage to potentially 
dull, uninspiring, instrumentally-orientcd strategies. 

A number of researchers and practitioners have argued that research 
on school effectiveness provides (ot could provide) some important 
pointers; very few. however, have to date attempted anything very 
.systematic by way of identifying what these might be. A notable excep- 
tion is a review conducted by Oakcs ( 1 ( )8 ( >) in which three areas are 
targeted as good candidates for indicator development. 
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She too generates lengthy lists but also argues that a 'barebones' 
version ean be sustained. Its components are as follows: 

(i) Access to knowledge': the extent to which schools provide 
opportunities for pupils to learn domains of knowledge and 
skills. 

(ii) Press for achievement': the institutional strategies the schoc 1 
exerts in order to motivate and sustain its pupils. 

(iii) Professional teaching conditions': the circumstances that can 
empower teachers and others as they attempt to implement 
educational programmes. 

Oakes claims, on the basis of her reading of the research literature, that 
the quality of teaching and learning in a school is likely to be a direct 
function of these three enabling conditions. Each is, of course, composed 
of a number of individual school features and characteristics. Conse- 
quently, when her conceptual framework is laid out it resembles, super- 
ficially at least, the less rigorously-derived criteria lists developed in 
many LKAs, Although Oakes does not make this point, her 'conditions' 
could be operationalized as indicators using the kind of rating tech- 
niques we have described earlier. 

Some of the challenges we have outlined may be met through the 
implementation of recent government policy initiatives. For example, 
the government appears somewhat more aware of the limitations of 
simple league table' approaches to school performance and more 
favourably disposed to attempts to complement them with 'value 
added' interpretations: 

As age groups of pupils move from one key stage of the 
National Curriculum to the next and beyond, it will be possible 
to compare the results they achieve and so measure more effec- 
tively the value added to pupils' education by individual schools, 
(DFK. 1992a. p. !()) 

This commitment to added value is further reinforced by the proce- 
dures for dealing with schools at risk of failing as outlined in the 
lianiework lor the new inspection arrangements of schools (1)1 ; K. 1992b), 
One of the factors to be considered in designating such schools will be 
the level ol examination results attained in relation to those of compar- 
able schools. 

The new inspection arrangements may also play a crucial role in 
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the more general development and use of performance indicators. 
Registered inspectors will he required to demonstrate, inter alia, that 
their judgments are rooted in a substantial evidence base and informed 
by specified quantitative indicators' (ibicL p. 2). A basic core of eleven 
areas, which are termed indicators, is initially envisaged and broadened 
to include several concerned with financial performance. Whether these 
go far enough to meet the concerns we have outlined is questionable. 

The inspection framework is also potentially noteworthy in another 
respect. Although not explicitly based on effectiveness research, the 
framework sets out a structure for schools organized under a limited 
number of broad factors: quality of teaching; assessment; recording 
and reporting; quality and range of the curriculum; management and 
planning; organization and administration; resources and their man- 
agement; pupils' support and guidance; liaison and community links. 
Kach of these factors will form headings for major sections in the 
reports which the new independent inspection teams will write on the 
schools they inspect. In addition, it is possible that these factors, or 
ones very much like them, will form the basis for a number of key 
process indicators. This is because the new inspection reports will also 
be the main source from which judgments about the school system 
nationally will be made. This is likely to be the case since HMI will be 
both a smaller force than formerly and largely concerned with mon- 
itoring the inspection activ ities of the independent teams rather than 
carrying out inspections themselves. 

If the national judgments of the kind offered in the past by I1MI are 
to continue, then they will arise from an aggregation of the ratings 
made by the new inspection teams. If such indicators are to achieve 
public credibility it will be necessary to demonstrate that the assess- 
ments on which they are based can be made consistently both within 
and across different inspection teams. Whether or not the training pro- 
grammes for inspectors and the periodic consistency checks carried 
out by HMI will be able to guarantee this requirement remains to be 
seen. 

Furthermore, will a reduced force of HMI and a loose network of 
independent inspection teams have the time and commitment to establish 
the organizational structures necessary to sustain a nationwide system 
of performance indicators — particularly in a future where the role and 
influence ol LKAs may be dramatically reduced? 

The development of performance indicators beyond their present 
relatively limited level of use is therefore at the present time a moot 
point. 
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This chapter examines the broader context for the development of 
performance indicators in the United Kingdom. It probes the relation- 
ship between the development of education indicators and methods of 
assessing institutional effectiveness, examining the current dilemmas 
facing schools and institutions in developing education indicators. The 
chapter also explores how the education context for the measure- 
ment of performance has become defined by the framework for in- 
spection established by the 19 ( )2 Kducation (Schools) Act and by the 
1W3 Kducation Act and examines whether there is still scope for local 
interpretation. 

Performance Indicators: Dials or Tin-openers? 

The I'nited Kingdom agenda for the development of performance in- 
dicators lu's been influenced by national government concerns about 
value for money. Public sector bodies, such as health or education 
authorities, were to be scrutinized to establish their efficiency. The 
model adopted to assess effectiveness was largely a Treasury-led 
throughput model, aimed at tracking information at different stages in 
a system and at providing clear and unambiguous measures of input 
and output. 1 

This throughput model has been described as equating perform- 
ance indicators to dials' — similar to those on the dashboard of a car 
— which would provide clear and unambiguous measures ol output. 
Measures ol performance are instead, more contestable notions, influ- 
enced by a complex range of factors and are perhaps more aptly 
desc ribed as tin openers' which open up a can of worms' and lead to 
further examination and enquiry (Carter. 1 ( )S ( )). 

Recent I'nited States proposals for a national education indicators 
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information system (described in chapter 3). similarly reject the educa- 
tional inputs — educational processes — educational outputs' model as 
being flawed. The authors of the American proposals argue that such 
a model limits attempts at school improvement, by encouraging the 
view that education systems take raw material (students), process them 
and produce products {Education Counts* 1991). 

Within the United Kingdom debate on education indicators, the 
dials' analysis has mainly held sway at a national level, although there 
have been attempts to develop a broader perspective. In 1989. for 
example, the Department of Education and Science (DES). undertook 
a pilot project with eight local authorities to develop national criteria 
for performance measurement. The project's objectives were two-fold: 
to increase accountability of schools to parents and governors: and 
to develop objective indicators which would be capable of national 
aggregation'. The outcome of the project was limited, however, to the 
publication of an aide-memoire of some fifty item*-, entitled School 
Indicators for Internal Management which offered neither a clear 
managerial approach nor a focus on accountability and as such added 
little to the debate (DES. 1989a: Riley, 1990), 

Apart from this largely unsuccessful foray, the 'dials' perspective 
has increasingly been favoured by central government and has been 
used to sustain a critique of local government. Central government has 
asserted that local government has not made the improvement of quality 
a niaior objective and has thus failed to deliver a high quality education 
service. The government has therefore largely bypassed LEAs and sought 
to call schools directly to account for their performance, by making such 
indicators as examination performance a centra < form of evaluation. 

Thus the 1992 Education (Schools) Act requires schools to publish 
information about examination and performance on national test scores, 
together with information about truancy rates and destinations of school 
leavers. 1 This information provides some indication of the healthiness 
of the school system but by no means the whole picture. The danger 
is that the indicators introduced by central government (which reflect 
only a limited education agenda), will increasingly define it. 

Developing Education Indicator Systems 

Objectives and Strategies 

Education indicatois are part of the search for information about edu- 
cational outcomes and part ol an evaluative system. The belief which 
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underpins the development of education indicator systems is that the 
provision of information will optimize the conditions for improvement. 
Education indicator systems are designed to strengthen monitoring and 
evaluation and provide accurate and comprehensive information as a 
basis for effective policy-making and improved educational outcomes. 

The conceptual and technical complexities of developing effective 
indicators systems are considerable and have been the subject of 
comprehensive study. Nuttall (1991 and chapter 2), for example, has 
suggested that policy, practical and technical issues influence the crea- 
tion of indicators but that these may come into conflict with each other. 
A policy decision, for example, to create an education indicators system 
which attempted to incorporate different value systems would require 
a complex range of information, raising both technical and cost issues. 

Debate has also focused on the characteristics which constitute 
effective education indicator systems. Carter (199D» for example, has 
argued that for systems to be effective they need to centre on institutional 
objectives and capabilities. Effective systems are typified by data sets 
which: 

— are designed by the organization itself; 

— provide information quickly on a relatively small range c f 
indicators; 

— and are linked to organizational objectives. 

Carter has also suggested that the task of designing an indicators system 
would be easier if both quality and consumer satisfaction were regarded 
as processes: ways in which the service was delivered. Quality would 
therefore be a product of routine activities in the organization being 
carried out competently. 



Approaches to the Development of Indicators 

At the local level me development of education indicators has had a 
chequered career. In 1989, HMI reported that only a minority of LEAs 
were systematically interpreting the information which they had about 
examination performance (DES, 1989b). Few LEAs had integrated infor- 
mation systems effectively, or linked them to inspection, or been clear 
enough about the purposes of inspection. Partnership, between teachers, 
parents, students and governors had frequently been sketchy and char- 
acterized by one-way communication. Attempts to introduce indicator 
systems had tended to be ad hoc and top down but there had also been 
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professional resistance to the use of indicators as measures of public 
accountability and few attempts to develop indicator systems which 
mapped the interrelationship between the experiences of users (students) 
and producers (teachers), or which integrated equality issues. 

This picture has now shifted significantly, as will be described later 
in the chapter, and more formalized approaches are and have been 
developed. A study carried out by the author in 199L for example, 
which examined how ten local authorities had developed education 
indicator systems, found substantial evidence of a trend towards the 
development of effective indicator systems (Riley, 1992). 

The study identified two main approaches to the development of 
education indicators which were categorized as inspection and self- 
evaluation. The two approaches reflected different traditions and per- 
spectives on inspection and differing assumptions about the relationship 
between the kxal education authority and schools. 

The inspection approach focused on the importance of creating 
audited information to inform inspection and on the development of 
shared and negotiated agreements with schools about inspectorate 
judgments. The focus on public accountability brought about the Edu- 
cation Reform Act 1988 highlighted the need for local education au- 
thorities to develop a comprehensive review process for all schools. 
Education indicators were part of that process. 

The approach relied on external judgments made by the Inspec- 
torate and or the collection of high quality data from schools such as: 
examination results, pupil exclusions, post-school destinations, attend- 
ance data — the latter, in particular, being seen to have a major influence 
on academic achievement. The provision of such information was also 
intended to serve as a management tool for schools — for professional, 
resource and organizational decision-making. 

The emphasis on accountability of schools for their performance 
and on the contribution of supf )rt services such as the Inspectorate to 
the enhancement of that performance, provided the basis for a new 
relationship between schools and the Inspectorate. This new relation- 
ship relied on the drawing up of agreed criteria for inspection and the 
development of ways of sharing that criteria and Inspectorate judgments 
with schools. It also identified the need, although not always the strat- 
egy, to help those involved take action. The approach was summed up 
in the following terms by one LKA inspector: 

The fundamental principle of our approach is that headteachers 
and governors must have a view of what is quality. The inspec- 
tors' role is to authenticate that view. It is essential that schools 
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have an objective evaluation of quality . . . For this you need 
procedures and competency. 

The self-evaluation approach drew heavily on the literature on school 
effectiveness and school improvement. It highlighted the school's own 
internal capacity to engage in review and reflection and through this, 
improve the quality of the education service offered. 

The approach was one which emphasized the development of 
education indicators as a process rather than an outcome — a formative 
dialogue between schools and the external advisers or inspectors. The 
indicators generated by the school were usually qualitative rather than 
quantitative but were aimed at being capable of observation. The indi- 
cators developed were intended to provide the framework for action 
over a period of time and a mechanism through which schools could 
demonstrate that they had achieved their stated goals. 

The strength of the self-evaluation approach was that it focused on 
the school as the primary actor. Its weakness lay in the assumption that 
a school could always identify its own limitations and take action to 
remedy them: parochialism could limit individual schools expectations 
about pupils achievement. One headteacher described the approach in 
the following terms: 

The LEA is managing a franchise. Schools market that franchise. 
Each school has its own character but it shares communal objec- 
tives which make it part of the club. The underpinning element 
for all schools is to make them healthy and buoyant ... If local 
education authorities think towards that end, it will provide 
them with their framework. 



Designing a System at the Local Level 

Developing an effective education indicator system requires an explor- 
ation of issues at a range of levels and an analysis of th<> relative pur- 
poses of indicators for schools, LEAs and central government. Clarity 
is needed about the information base; the sources of evaluation; the 
purposes and uses of evaluation at each level of the system. 

At the classroom level there is a need to explore the relevance of 
classroom instalments and the relationship between indicators and 
inspection. At the school level the focus needs to be on the relationship 
beween indicators and school development plans. Underpinning all of 
this is the issue of ownership by all the staff within the organization. 

n r, 91 
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The LEA can play a part in the process of developing this system, 
(particularly if it wants to support outcomes), 

— by working with stakeholders to articulate the purposes of the 
system; 

— by developing appropriate instruments and instilling confidence 
in the system; 

— by virtue of its ability to compare and contrast, and provide 
schools with models which will enable them to reflect on their 
own performance; 

— by linking the internal processes of self-review with those of 
external audit and validation; 

— and by developing the concept of value added. 

The systems which schools and LEAs design need to take into account 
existing information systems; reflect organizational purposes and local 
objectives; and present information in user friendly ways. At the heart 
of the design issue, however, rests such fundamental questions: 

• who chooses the indicators? 

• what are their purposes? 

Indicators could be selected from a technical or managerial perspec- 
tive; from a policy perspective; or from a more pluralistic accountability 
perspective. Each perspective is value laden and in this, as in other 
areas, the LEA s role is to mediate those complex interests; manage the 
conflict inherent in such a value laden activity; and provide a bridge 
between local purposes and national goals. 

For LEAs, the development of an effective education indicator system 
provides the opportunity to the legitimate professional task of support- 
ing the process of teaching and learning, with external validation of 
these outcomes and their translation into a more public arena. Such an 
approach can only be achieved, however, in partnership with schools 
and is also dependent on the willingness and ability of the LEA itself 
to open its own services to similar scrutiny and review. 

LEAs and school face the complex and difficult task of integrating 
external inspection with internal self-evaluation. It is a task of consoli- 
dation, of linking the formative dialogue essential if schools are to 
engage in review and reflection, with that of external validation. It is 
also the task of creating the framework through which schools and the 
local education authorities which support them, become more publicly 
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accountable for the quality of the education experience offered to 
children. 

The development of education indicator systems presents a major 
challenge for schools and LEAs. An effective indicators system which 
accommodated both managerial concerns about improvement and 
public concerns about progress could provide a powerful shift in the 
relationship between parents and school. Such a pluralist approach could 
provide a link between narrow market definitions of performance and a 
broader model which encompasses the value added by schools and by 
the LEA through the work of both officers and members. It is also an 
approach which could enable the LEA to develop an advocacy role in 
respect of users of the service. 

If such local systems were to be developed, they would be in 
marked contrast to the current I'K. national framework for education 
indicators which focus on limited skills and provide only a partial teflec- 
tion of achievement but which are increasingly becoming the major 
goals of schooling. The national framework represents a limited inter- 
pretation of educational achievement and offers to the public a narrow 
analysis of what is happening in the education system. 

Tackling Indicators on the Ground 

Over the last few years, there has been a strong push from LEAs to 
develop evaluative frameworks to monitor academic progress and in- 
terpret school examination results (Gray et ai 1991; Gray and Wilcox, 
chapter 0>). The experience ,>f those schools and LEAs that have at- 
tempted to develop education indicators and integrate these into an 
evaluative system suggests that there are two important elements. The 
first is the establishment of a clear strategy about the process of devel- 
oping indicators (including the principles and focus of action) and the 
second is clarity about values and purposes. 

The process for the development of the indicators framework is a 
vital ingredient in developing an effectiv e system. It can build on exist- 
ing work on school development plans and provide a bridge between 
self-development and review activities with external validation and 
inspection. Education goals and objectives rved to be negotiated be- 
tween the main stake-holders (headteachers. advisers, officers, gover- 
nors, students, parents and elected members > and then shared with a 
wider public. Establishing and clarifying the goals and objectives is a 
central learning process in itself which can help to improve the quality 
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of the educational experience offered to pupils. One group of schools 
working with advisers in their LEA authority outlined their principles 
and initial priorities in the following terms. 3 

Principles for the Development of an Education 
Indicators Framework 

• Education indicators must be meaningful to everyone inter- 
ested in education. 

• They should help us compare one school with another. 

• They should focus on issues about which we should gather 
information and on which we can act. 

• An individual school/college should be able to measure itself 
against what it thinks is important, as well as more general 
indicators. 

• Education is about social as well as academic development 
and indicators must include both. 

Pan of the process of change is to develop a shared agreement about 
education goals and the achievement of those goals. One way of 
aclv^ving this agreement (as John MacBeath suggests in chapter 8), is 
by using pupil, parent and teacher surveys to establish the consumer 
view about the quality of teaching and learning. Such a strategy could 
focus on issues such as: 

— equality of opportunity: whether race and gender influence the 
expectations that schools have about their pupils, or the oppor- 
tunities offered to them; 

— learner involvement whether pupils are empowered through 
the learning process, or face barriers to their learning; 

— individual school ethos: whether this is reflected in how the 
pupils experience the different schools; 

— and academic achievement: how and w u at schools recognize 
by achievement and how they reward .t.*' 

Education indicators could be developed on three levels: 

( i ) Local education authority service indicators which the LEA 
could develop in partnership with schools and colleges, to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the central services which it 
provides to institutions. 

w J 0 ;. ; 
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(ii) LEA-ivide institution seivice indicators which could be de- 
veloped in partnership with schools and colleges and would 
focus on key elements of the services provided by all schools 
and institutions. These indicators would be subject to exter- 
nal evaluation and have the particular purpose of widening 
accountability. 

(iii) School-derived indicators which would reflect the objectives 
and values of individual schools. The school-derived indica- 

1 tors would be an extension of the school development plan. 

The development of such a framework is not without difficulties. Both 
teachers and advisers have been overwhelmed by the sheer volume of 
administrative and organizational change brought about by the Edu- 
cation Reform Act 1988 and subsequent legislation. It is unsurprising, 
therefore that in some instances the development of education indica- 
tors has oeen seen as another impossible burden imposed by the 
LEA, -ather than an integral part of the process of setting the new 
education agenda and part, of a new partnership between schools and 
the LEA. 

Teachers reeling from the pressures and concerned about the impact 
of the publication of raw examination results have at times backed off 
from developing a broader indicators framework. Yet performance on 
examination results and standard assessment tasks, pupil attendance 
and postschool destination are the education indicators which are in 
the public arena and therefore those on which judgments will be made. 
The challenge to teachers is to contribute to the development of an 
education indicators framework which will have a broader definition 
of pupil achievement which will reflect the quality of teaching and 
learning. 

The approach to the development of education indicators outlined 
in this section could contribute to that broader definition of achieve- 
ment. It is an approach which: 

— focuses on the process of developing indicators with a range of 
stake-holders; 

— draws on self-evaluation by building on school development 
planning; 

— gives validity to internal school judgments by checking these 
out against agreed external criteria; 

— has its roots in accountability and the improvement of academic 
achievement; 

— and recognizes the need to share information with a wider public. 
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Current Dilemmas and Future Issues 

The development of an effective education indicators system at school 
and local authority level poses many dilemmas and challenges. For the 
future, the major challenge to schools and local authorities will be to 
link the development of education indicators, to improvements in the 
quality of the education service. All this will have to be achieved against 
a backcloth of reduced resources; diminishing powers for LFAs; and 
major restructuring of local government. 

This task is likely to become even more difficult because of the 
new national requirements for inspection which sever inspection from 
support for improvement: a development which is likely to lead to 
discontinuity rather than progression. The work of schools needs to be 
subjected to external validation, but the gap also needs to be bridged 
between that validation process and- mechanisms to support improve- 
ment. Schools will not automatically improve because they have been 
inspected, no matter how public the findings of those inspection pro- 
cesses are. Test performance will not automatically improve because 
results are made public. 

A danger for the future is that quality will increasingly be equated 
with performance on government league tables which measure limited 
competencies, and are only a partial reflection of academic achievement 

For the future a number of other issues remain unresolved about 
the audience and the usage of indicators. 

— Who constitutes this wider audience — school governors, elected 
members, parents, the media? 

— How will this audience use the information provided? 

— Will this information improve choice, if so what about those 
parents who have little or no choice? 

— Should education indicators be used as a basis for allocating or 
reallocating resources? 

— Should schools, or local authorities, be rewarded for example 
for the achievement of equality goals or penalized for their 
failure to achieve them? 

The message from the ground is that schools and local authorities are 
striving to improve quality in an increasingly market orientated and 
alien climate. In the words of one headteacher: 

Frankly, as the headteacher of a school in a small, relatively 
poor, urban enclave, 1 despair for the f uture, as this movement 
towards the publication of raw data continues apace. . . 
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Whilst I am confident that the staff, governors and parents 
of pupils already in the school will be satisfied with the broader 
indicators of the school's true performance, I fear that prospec- 
tive parents, especially the more mobile ones, will be unduly 
influenced by the publication of raw data which will show the 
school to be performing badly in comparison with its neigh- 
bours in the leafy suburbs'. 

Only time will tell with this dilemma. We will continue to 
commit ourselves to all our pupils in equal measure for as long 
as possible; regularly reviewing and evaluating their progress 
and taking great satisfaction from the evidence of added value 
which continues to shine through. However, there may come a 
time when competition for pupils is such that we will have to 
skew our resources and compromise our ideals. 



Appendix I: Stages in the Development of Education 
Indicators 

* PRINCIPLES 

— What are the guiding principles for the development of indicators? 

— What realistic objectives can be set for the development of edu- 
cation indicators? 

— How do education indicators relate to our main education 
purposes? 

— How will education indicators be used? 

* PROCESS 

— How can we ensure that the process for the development of 
indicators includes all the 'stake-holders'? 

* FOCI'S 

— What should be our specific focus? 

— How does that focus relate to our specific aims and purposes? 
Basic managerial issues must also be resolved: 

— Do we have the organizational capacity to deliver the objectives? 

— Do we have clarity of purpose? 

— Do all the 'stake-holders' understand the purposes and objectives 
of indicators? 
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Acknowledgments 

This chapter draws on material from a paper by the author produced 
for the Local Management Board (1992) entitled 'Quality Effectiveness 
and Evaluation' which was part of a wider project 'Education: A Major 
Local Authority Service?' 



1 L'nfortunately, early exemplifications of this model tended to obscure the 
impact of services on consumers. National Health Service indicators on bed 
occupancy rates, for example, failed to distinguish between those patients 
who had quit their beds because they were well and those who had quit 
them because they had died: an object lesson in the limitations of indicators. 

2 The relationship between these indicators and the new national inspection 
system is as yet unclear. 

3 The author worked for some time with a group of teao and advisers in 
one LEA to develop education indicators. 

4 For a fuller discussion of f hese issues, see Riley (1993). 
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Chapter 8 



A Role for Parents, Students and 
Teachers in School Self-Evaluation 
and Development Planning 



John MacBeath 



This chapter describes the development and uses of one approach 
to self-evaluation in Scottish schools. It describes the part played by 
parents, pupils, and teachers in the development of the evaluation 
instruments, how different schools went about the administration and 
processing of the data, culminating in school development planning. 



The Scottish Context — Some History and Background 

Scotland, although part of the United Kingdom, has a distinctively dif- 
ferent educational system from England, Wales and Northern Ireland. 
National policy is set by the Scottish Office Education Department 
(SOED). and there is a National Curriculum Council, a National Exam- 
ination Board, and a National Educational Research Council who work 
closely with the SOED. A national body of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
(HMD plav a monitoring and support role with primary and secondary 
schools. / newly-created SOED Audit Unit monitors school standards 
nationally and publishes information for schools, school boards and 
parents, on the state of the the nation s schools. 

The SOED must work closely with the twelve regional authority 
departments of education who make their own policies within the frame- 
work of SOED guidelines. They look after the day-to-day administra- 
tion of schools, are responsible for school building and closure, hiring 
and firing of staff, and are powerful bodies with their own advisory and 
quality assurance teams, and in some cases their own inspectorate. 
There is, perhaps inevitably, a tension between the national authority 
and the regional authorities, exacerbated by political control which 
resides at both the regional and national levels. 
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Educational Glasnost 

Perhaps one of the most significant shifts at national level in the last 
few decades has been the move to greater accountability and greater 
openness, exemplified by the introduction of: 

• school boards, with a constitutional parent majority 

• staff development and appraisal for all teachers and senior 
management 

• a Parent's Charter (part >f a wider Citizen \s Charter), includ- 
ing 'a requirement on schools to publish reports on their 
performance 

As part of this there has been a move, on the one hand, to a strengthening 
of the national policy-making and monitoring role, and on the other, 
to a devolution of more responsibility to individual schools through 
mechanisms such as giving schoois more budgetary control, more con- 
trol over staff appointments, and ultimately more responsibility for their 
own success or failure. Schools are placed in much more of a market 
economy in which there is more explicit competition than ever before. 
By definition, these forces tend to strengthen power at the national 
level and at the level of the school, weakening the influence of the 
regional authority. 



The Introduction of Indicators 

During the last three years the Scottish Office Education Department 
has placed a high priority on the development of a comprehensive set 
of indicators at a national level, working closely with regional author- 
ities to foster some ownership on their part, and encourage their com- 
mitment to helping schools in turn to assume ownership of these. In 
other words, it was hoped that school administrators and classroom 
teachers would not see this as yet another imposition on their time and 
goodwill, but as something they could influence, and that would be 
useful to them. 

In order to develop a balanced set of indicators small teams were 
commissioned to work on different aspects of these. One team worked 
on the development of indicators related to exam performance, another 
on qualitative indicators, and a third took on indicators of attitudes to 
school. The third of these is the subject of this chapter, 
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Developing an Approach 

In the Scottish context the development of indicators which rest to a 
large degree on the views of pupils and parents, is seen in some quarters 
as both threatening and of dubious validity. The historical context is 
one in which schools and teachers have seen themselves as authorities 
and as professionals, and parents have to a considerable extent been 
happy to collude with the notion that education takes place in school 
at the hands of highly trained practitioners, and that parents support 
the school by their confidence and trust in the integrity of the pro- 
fessionals. This deference to the professionals was exemplified when 
school boards were introduced in 1989. A widespread response was 
to put up for election those parents who stood on a hands-off ticket, 
promising not to 'interfere' in the professional business of teachers. 

What weight can we place on pupil and parent views anyway, it 
is argued, since pupils have a limited understanding, and parents even 
more so? Can pupils be counted on to be fair, to take a long view, to 
take the exercise seriously? 

However, it is also often argued that a teacher's, or a school's, 
most valuable sources of feedback are pupils, fellow teachers and par- 
ents. Regrettably they do not often offer such information voluntarily, 
and systematic evaluation which includes their views is not common 
practice. When pupils express their appreciation or parents write in to 
thank a teacher, it is most gratifying. When they offer criticism it is often 
less easy for teachers to accept because it seems like an isolated attack 
without context and without acknowledgment of all the effort, and of 
often inconspicuous work which is all too easily taken for granted. 

The task facing the development team, then, was to to create a 
form of systematic evaluation and feedback which recognized the 
potential threat and the potential reward, and at the same time ac- 
knowledged that any such enterprise would not only be sensitive but 
be time-consuming and resource-consuming as well. It was agreed at 
an early stage that the process should be 'owned' by the school itself, 
and not seen as something imposed from outside (by the Inspectorate 
or the regional authority). 

Given the demands of time, economy, and logistics, the main 
instrument developed to get at the views of the main players was a 
set of questionnaires. In order for them to meet the criteria of being 
economical, user-friendly, and yet with some validity, teachers, parents, 
and pupils had to be involved in the design. A pilot questionnaire was 
put together and then trialled with headteachers and groups of teachers, 
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parents, and pupils. For example, pupils in groups of about twenty 
were asked to fill out a questionnaire individually, then they were split 
into groups of five to (i) discuss their responses together; and (ii) make 
suggestions about addition or replacement of items which they thought 
would say something important about their school or their teachers. 

On the basis of a series of such trials the questionnaires were 
revised and revised again. This process brought with it some additions 
and modifications to the questionnaire approach itself. Such an instal- 
ment could not, for example, be used with pupils in the younger years 
of primary schools, nor with nursery school children, nor could it be 
used for children with learning difficulties. Alternatives were devised, 
such as giving to teachers of very young children a discussion schedule 
which they could use with children in a non-threatening environment 
(for example, the child sitting on the teacher's knee). 



The Questionnaires 

The Parmt Perspective 

The kinds of questions suggested by parents confirnvM the findings of 
many of the studies undertaken on parental priorities. Parents wanted 
to have answers to question such as: 

Is my child: 

• enjoying school? 

• happy? 

• safe? 

• well behaved and learning good behaviour? 

• able to get on with other pupils? 

• being treated fairly by teachers? 

• being given the fullest opportunities to learn? 

• being helped to make the best choices? 

These were then translated into a questionnaire format. Questions from 
sources other than parents were also incorporated if it was felt by 
teachers or school management that they would yield useful informa- 
tion but might not have been spontaneously offered by parents 
themselves. The following is an example of the kind of protocol for 
parent questions: 
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EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONS TO PARENTS: 



strongly strongly 
agree agree disagree disagree 

'I really feel they know my child as an 
individual' 

'I know that if my child is having diffr,ulty 
he/she will be helped' 

'! am happy that my child is beinc; ;j : ver the 
fullest opportunities io learn' 

'Sometimes there's too much ho - lework 
and at other times very little or ■ one' 

'I am confident that if there's a problem 
they'll let me know immediately' 



The Pupil Perspective 

The kinds of questions which pupils wished answers to were, for 
example: 

• If you don't understand something will the teacher help you? 

• Does the teacher tell you how you are getting on? 

• Can the teacher control the class? 

• Can the teacher take a joke? 

• Do you get punished for things you didn't do? 

• Do teachers apologize when they are in the wrong? 

• Do teachers pick on you or treat you all the same? 

Again these were translated into a questionnaire format and questions 
added. 

EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONS TO PUPILS: 

THINGS THAT MIGHT HAPPEN would never unlikely to likely to happens 

happen happen happen often 



A teacher made fun of someone 
in front of the class 

A pupil cracked a joke about the 
teacher and the teacher took it in 
good part 

A pupil didn't understand the class 
work but was too afraid to ask for 
help 

A teacMr went out of her way to 
encourcce and praise pupils who 
were not very good at classwoik 
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The Teacher Perspective 

While sharing similar concerns to pupils and parents, teachers saw 
their ability to teach effectively as dependent on how they themselves 
were treated, their conditions of service, their morale, and the over- 
all management of the school. Questions they are interested in are, for 
example: 

• Is the school environment pleasant to work in? 

• Is there a climate of discipline? 

• Do you get the resources you need to do the job? 

• Do you get support from management? 

• Do you get support from parents? 

• Are decisions made with or without consultation? 

• Is staff development time used effectively? 



'It is difficult to talk to anyone in school 
about problems m my teaching' 

'I get a lot of help and support from my 
colleagues* 

Staff development time is used effectively' 

The Perspective of Headieachers a fid Senior Management 

Headteachers and senior management, while having an interest in all 
these questions, also wanted to know how they were seen by staff, 
pupils and parents: 

• Is there effective communication? with staff? with parents? with 
pupils? 

• Do staff feel they are invoked in decision-making? 

• Are different subject departments treated equitably? 

• In spec ial schools is the contribution of non-teaching staff 



KXAMPLKS OF QlKSTiONS TO TKACHKRS: 



strongly strongly 
agree agree disagree disagree 



'! often feet my abilities have not been 
recognized' 



'I get the feeimg that I am listened to and 
my views are taken seriously by promoted 
staff 



iecogni/ed and valued? 
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• Is there effective monitoring of teaching? 

• Is there effective monitoring of administrative staff? 

• How is the headteacher regarded? by staff? by parents? by pupils? 

Each different set of players clearly wanted information that was im- 
portant to them and their role and task, and both evaluation and school 
development planning need to start from that premise. It needs to 
take account of both the idiosyncratic and the shared concerns, and 
acknowledge that an effective school is one that is effective for every- 
body. Ali parties have a common interest in a pleasant and productive 
environment, safety, good discipline, good relationships, motivation 
and enjoyment in learning, success and achievement. 

It was agreed by all those involved that as the main instrument of 
evaluation, the questionnaires should meet the following criteria: 

• be engaging, 

• be user friendly, 

• be concise, 

• use unambiguous terms and language, 

• tap a wide range of aspects of school and classroom life, 

• gauge common concerns from three or more different view- 
points. 

• gauge concerns which are specific to different viewpoints, 

• provide space for open-ended comment. 

It was also agreed that the questionnaires would contain a number of 
core questions which would be answered by all 'players', and so allow 
comparisons (or triangulations), and also questions which were specific 
to each group's peculiar interests. 



The Pilot 

The next stage was a full scale pilot study involving a national sample 
of twenty-three schools — ten secondary-, ten primary, one nursery and 
two special schools. The purpose of this was essentially to test the 
instrument in a range of different contexts — small and large schools, 
denominational and non-denominational schools, well-off schools 
and schools in areas of poverty, schools in the highlands and in the 
lowlands. 

The running of this exercise in twenty-three different schools from 
consultation to reporting, and ultimately school development planning 
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provided a wealth of experience and models of practice to offer to 
other schools, which was brought together in a self-evaluation guide 
for schools, published by the Scottish Office Education Department in 
summer 1992. It drew together the experience of the schools, providing 
case studies of how different schools had gone about it and suggest- 
ing guidelines for administration, collection and analysis of data, and 
dissemination. 

For example it outlined a number of key principles that had been 
formulated by schools on the basis of their experience. The following 
is an extract from that document: 

1 People need to know why the survey is being conducted 

Teachers like to be consulted and dislike impositions on their time 
and goodwill. Explanations at staff and departmental meetings and 
opportunities for discussion in smaller groups is critical. Prior con- 
sultation on questions, administration and processing is both judi- 
cious and helpful, as there are always new and ingenious ideas. 
The same is true of school Boards. Opportunities for them to make 
their own suggestions and contributions is likely to give them a 
greater insight into, and commitment to, the exercise. The same 
principle may be applied to pupils, or pupil representative groups. 

2 Participants need to know what is going to be done with 
the information 

Knowledge of how the information will be used is particularly 
significant for teachers. Comments and judgements made by pupils 
and parents may be critical of them and they have to be reassured 
that no individuals will be identified in reporting the findings. 
Teachers are also likely to have to put into effect any action or 
innovation resulting from the survey. Pupils tend to be more philo- 
sophical, accepting it as one of these things that happens in school, 
but this is not a justification for ignoring their rights and potential 
educative functions of the exercise for them. 

3 Honest and useful statements of opinion depend on the 
assurance of confidentiality 

Ensuring confidentiality is an essential element in obtaining honest 
and therefore useful answers. But there are also a myriad of ways 
of beating the system and it is difficult to achieve complete confid- 
entiality. For example, perceptive and knowledgeable teachers can 
often identify individuals from the information on a particular form. 
It is, therefore, important that those in charge of the exercise ensure 
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that teachers are carefully briefed about the protocol and the 
procedures for collecting and storing of the questionnaires, and 
about respecting pupils' rights not to disclose what they have 
written. 

These may seem obvious principles but were written into the 
guidelines because they had frequently been observed to be breached. 
Confidentiality is a good example. There was a lot of discussion as to 
whether it was necessary. Headteachers. especially in small primary 
schools, tended to argue that theirs was a friendly and open staff and 
that there was no need for confidentiality. There wen. 4 some surprises 
for those heads even in the appaiently cosiest of little schools. In one 
such five teacher school staff got their husbands to write comments to 
disguise their handwriting and even choice of vocabulary because that 
was i he only way in which they could honestly express their feelings 
without perceived recrimination. 

The confidentiality principle was equally sacrosanct with pupils, 
but there were always ways around it. iolh crude and sneaky. After 
collecting the questionnaires from his class one teacher was overheard 
going through the questionnaire item by item, saying 

Hands up those who said they enjoyed going to school. 

In another school a guidance teacher admitted to the following: 

1 used the five linger trick. What I do is I spread the lingers of 
my hand and when the particular forms are handed that I want 
to be able to identify them later I slide them between my fingers 
and hold them like that. 

This teachers reasoning was that there were one or two pupils' forms 
that he wanted to check because these were children at risk and their 
responses might therefore be important for guidance purposes. This 
laudable intent has, however, to be set against the promise of confid- 
entiality, ami even teachers who had for honourable reasons tried to 
subvert it. ultimately had to agree that a promise was a promise. 

From Guidelines to Practice 

The guidelines appeared in I 4 ) ( >2 as a fairly substantial volume along 
with three companion volumes, distinguishable at a distance by their 
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psychedelic dressing. The first volume (bright blue) was on indicators 
of secondary examin t tion performance, 1 the second and third (orange 
and bright green) were on qualitative indicators for primary and sec- 
ondary, 2 the fourth and fifth (bright pink and lilac) were published 
as 'ethos indicators' because they rested perceptions of rather ethereal 
school qualities such as the parent-friendliness, morale, relationships, 
feelings of being safe, cared for, challenged. 3 

A set of twelve 'ethos indicators' was suggested as a framework for 
collecting and analyzing data. These were offered not as holy writ but 
as examples of indicators that a school might use for examining its 
ethos and relationships, and a way of systematizing its self-evaluation 
and development planning. 

The Indicators 

The twelve suggested indicators were: 

• pupil morale 

• teacher morale 

• teachers' job satisfaction 

• the physical environment 

• the learning context 

• teacher-pupil relationships 

• discipline 

• equality and justice 

• extra-curricular activities 

• school leadership 

• information to parents 

• parent-teacher consultation 

For each of these indicators a short definition was also suggested. For 
example, for the first-pupil morale — the following definition was 
offered: 

Pupil Morale 

The degree to which pupils enjoy school and feel that what 
they are learning is interesting and relevant. 

Under each indicator heading a procedure was suggested as to how to 
go about collecting data which would offer evidence in that area, again 
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with the encouragement to think creatively about how you could go 
about such an exercise economically, sensitively, and with validity. 

The message from the SOED was that these guidelines were not 
to be an instrument in the hands of the Inspectorate or local authority, 
but that a school undertaking this process should embark on it because 
it believed that it was for its own good, that it would as a result be a 
better school, or would at least know more clearly what to do in order 
to become one. The more that evaluation process was a whole school 
enterprise in which everyone had some investment, the more likely the 
chance of success. 

Ownership was more likely to be enhanced if schools adopted the 
framework and process and added, subtracted, or modified, question- 
naire items to meet their own needs and circumstances, or indeed 
developed quite different approaches to the gathering of information or 
'evidence'. 



Development of Alternative Approaches 

It is easy, especially for a hard-pressed school, to simply follow a 
received protocol and to do it ritualistically because it is expected. This 
clearly has happened in some schools without any sense of ownership 
or investment in the process. In some cases a school with imagina- 
tion, initiative and residual energy, has taken it on with enthusiasm and 
engaged the whole staff in a development exercise that has excited and 
invigorated everyone. 

In some cases schools have needed the push or the support of the 
local authority to carry out the exercise. One Scottish authority, Central 
Region, invited interested primaries and secondaries to be part of a 
network of schools who would together take the ideas further. Par- 
ticipating schools were promised support from advisers and from an 
outside consultant, and some staff development time, to come up with 
their own ideas. 

In one school a primary 4 teacher involved her class in thinking 
through how they would evaluate teaching and learning in their own 
classroom. The pupils gave her some critical feedback on the instru- 
ments she had devised and with her encouragement reworked the 
forms to make them more usable and pupil-friendly. 

In another school the headteacher, who had in her two years tenure 
tried to create a completely different school kind of school ethos, and 
wanted to know if she had really taken people with her. The school's 
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values (cooperation, care for one another, equality of the sexes, anti- 
aggression) were, to some extent, antithetical to those of the commun- 
ity The combination of high unemployment and entrenched chauvinist 
traditions worked together to create expectations of the school which 
ran at cross-grain to those of the head and the teachers. The parents 
had previously been hostile to many of the things the school was trying 

tC> C The staff wanted to know if pupils had actually internalized those 
values and ways of behaving which the school was trying to foster. Did 
pupils really begin to respect each other regardless of ability or sex? 
Did they really intervene to stop aggression and bullying or to report 
it to the pupils' behaviour committee? Did they really see the teachers 
and the headteacher as someone they could go talk to and help resolve 
their disputes or anxieties? 

The school selected two indicators — discipline and the learning 
context to explore. By dint of clever questionnaire design and a deter- 
mination to reach all parents no matter how illiterate or inaccessible 
they succeeded in getting a 100 per cent return. For pupils a form ot 
questionnaire was designed which offered them a hypothetical classroom 
and two hypothetical pupils - William and Mary - asking them to say 
how much like their own classroom, and William and Marys experience, 
their experience was. 

The success of this impelled the headteacher to push the concept 
further With support from the authority, she decided to experiment 
with a visual formula consisting of a series of snapshots of school and 
classroom life. These snapshots would be literally snapshots, acquired 
by someone with an automatic camera spending a day in the school 
and capturing key moments of classroom and school life. 

This comprehensive collection (six rolls of film and 218 pictures) 
was then sifted to find between a dozen and two dozen shots which 
would be most generative of ideas, and discriminating in the interpre- 
tations being offered. For example, one shot from behind the head- 
teacher's desk showed a 7-year-old entering, the headteacher s room. 
The questions What is happening here?', 'What is the headteacher 
saying?', 'What is the puoil saying?', What will happen next?' led to a 
range of responses. The desired answer would be something like 'He 
is there to show Mrs. IUxss the poem he has just written.' Analyzing the 
ringe of different answers allowed the school to gauge one item ot 
evidence on the extent to which the headteacher's objectives of a positive 
supportive school climate had been realized in practice. 

Field-testing and validating the individual pictures is work currently 
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in progress, and already there are all kinds of possibilities foreseen for 
using this formula with parents and with staff whether in an assessment 
or in a planning and development context. 



Dealing with the Data 

Whatever the approach used it will generate a considerable body of 
either quantitative or qualitative data. Given the opportunity pupils will 
write frankly and perceptively. The following are just a small and quite 
typical sample of the kinds of things pupils wrote: 

All my classes are good natured. Most of them make school 
slightly more fun. If teachers would not talk like teachers and 
treat us like adults, the day would pass quicker and maybe a 
higher standard of work would be given in at the end of the 
day. 

This is a very good school but some teachers destroy the 
pleasantness by being to strict or not having a sense of humer. 

Our maths teacher is unfair he will say 'I don't understand how 
you can't understand this!' and I feel like saying 'Nor do I!'. 

I agree that some teachers are ok but others are just out to see 
who they can hurt or make a fool of you. 

I would like school to be a place of happiness, more freedom 
and trust should be given to most pupils. 

Not all children could, of course, express themselves in that medium. 
Some schools found imaginative alternatives for very young children or 
tor children with writing difficulties. In one school primary 7 young- 
sters acted as scribes for primary 3. In another school the teacher gave 
children ten minutes to go off to another room with a tape recorder to 
record their views. In some schools a learning support teacher took 
pupils through a schedule of pictures or questionnaire items. 

How all of this data can then be analyzed, interpreted and used 
constructively is another question. The process needs to be economical 
and accessible for schools who cannot be expected to work out cor- 
relations, clusters and standard deviations. 
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With the qualitative data the simplest procedure (although time 
consuming) is to total the number of times a particular issue is men- 
tioned. These are one school's figures: 



PUPIL COMMENTS — summary 

No. of pupils 



run down condition of school 

lack of facilities 

desire for uniform 

unequal treatment 

litter problem 

complaints about toilets 

request for longer lunch hour 

need for more understanding by teachers 

praise for teachers 

teachers jumping dinner queue 

desire for more extra-curricular activities 

timetabling issues 

curricular issues 

lack of effective discipline 

comments about good school 

nowhere to go at breaks 

returning adults treated better 

I like PE/more PE 



This data may then be cross-referenced back to the set of indicators, 
and to the quantitative data that has also been collected. 

For example, if the school were to take the first of the twelve 
indicators — pupil morale — there i? evidence from total numbers of 
pupils writing about unequal treatment by teachers (ninety-nine) or the 
need for more understanding by teachers (sixty-nine) as well as from 
heartfelt individual comments. Pupils typically wrote about things to 
do with their own happiness, safety, anxieties or problems with teachers. 
There are also many comments which give important clues to relevant 
action that could be taken by the school, or by tecchers, sometimes 
with helpful pointers to good practice. 

I like the way the headteacher stops the bullying and if you are 
scared to go home will drive you home. (12-year-old boy) 

In A the upper school in my opinion are treated like adults. In 
fifth and sixth years the pupils are allowed a wider scope, and 
can identify with teachers, who in turn, in my opinion make 
fifth and sixth years feel more adult by treating them with more 
respect, (upper secondary girl) 
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86 
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rhese might be cross-referred with questionnaire data, for example 
from this same school: 



percentages 



all the time most of the time sometimes never 



I enjoy being at school 3 48 46 4 

I find school work interesting 2 37 58 4 

I get bored in class 3 13 78 6 

I am unhappy in class 2 5 50 44 

I am worried I can't do the 

work 7 7 61 30 

I feel unsafe in the playground 1 \ 24 73 



would never unlikely to likely to happens 
happen happen happen often 

'A gang of older pupils bullied 
younger ones every day in the 

playground' 12 56 26 6 



The SOED guidelines suggest some ways in which this data might be 
disaggregated: 



percentages (all/most of the time) 

Y1 Y2 Y3 Y4 Y5 Y6 

I enjoy being at schoo! 63 42 51 49 42 65 

I find school work interesting 50 32 41 39 33 58 



percentages (likely/happens often) 

Y1 Y2 Y3 Y4 Y5 Y6 

A gang of older pupils bullied 

younger ones. . 47 36 32 30 22 20 



percentages (sometimes) 

Y1 Y2 Y3 Y4 Y5 Y6 
feel unsafe in the playground 46 29 21 9 0 0 
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Disaggregation by sex/gender is a further illuminating process. 



{percentages) 



all the time most of the time sometimes never 



I enjoy being at 

school boys 2 43 51 5 

girls 4 53 41 2 

I find school work 

tnt resting boys 3 28 62 7 

girls 1 45 54 2 



Schools found it useful to have comparative figures from other schools 
in order to determine whether these differences, by year group or by 
gender, were school-specific, or general, differences. While gender dif- 
ferences tended, in fact, to be common to all schools in this study, this 
did not preclude any given schooi treating it as a significant issue for 
them. 

Further disaggregation could also be done by home language (Urdu, 
Bengali, Cantonese, Shona etc.) and in schools where this was relevant 
it proved a fruitful trail to explore, particularly on issues such as safety 
in the playground and bullying. 



Comparing the Perspectives 

The next step in the process is to set pupils' judgments alongside those 
of teachers and parents. For example, these are parent and teacher 
answers to the questions on enjoyment and interest: 

Parent — My child enjoys being at schooi* 
Teacher — 'Most pupils enjoy being at schooi' 



(percentages) 

strongly strongly 

agree agree disagree disagree 

PARENT 2 78 20 1 

TEACHER 7 69 25 0 
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Parent — 'My child finds school work interesting' 
Teacher — 'Most pupils find school work interesting' . 



(percentages) 





strongly 






strongly 




agree 


agree 


disagree 


disagree 


PARENT 


1 


75 


22 


1 


TEACHER 


3 


62 


35 


0 



The comparison of perspectives provides the most illuminating infor- 
mation of all. Compare, for example, the following: 

The school has explained to parents what part they can play in 
their child's education 



teachers .77% 



The school has explained to me what part I can play in my child's 
education 



parents 53% 



and 

The school explains its homework policy to parents 



teachers 89% 



Ihe school has explained its policies on homework to me 



parents 47% 



These kinds of responses have led schools to look more closely at 
questions such as: 

• How do we try to convey messages to parents? 

• How cio we know the message has been received? 

• How do we know if it has been accepted or understood? 

• What does it actually mean for parents in day to day reality? 

• What more could the school, or individual teachers, do? 
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The following triangulation with regard to homework is highly reveal- 
ing. There is close agreement by all parties on the amount of home- 
work, it is discussed or not by teachers seems much more open to 
question: 



'appropriate amount of homework 1 strongly agree/agree 



pupils 


57% 




teachers 


60% 


parents 


60% 



•teachers talk about homework' strongly agree/agree 



pupils 


27% 




teachers 






89% 


parents 




63% | 





One school in a highly deprived area of Glasgow asked parents to say 
whether the questionnaire had been filled out by mother, father, or 
both. On some of the questions there were some striking differences 
between mothers and fathers: 



Mother and father differences 



% 

agree/strongly 
agree or 'yes' 
mother father 



School facilities are adequate 

Teachers treat all pupils fairly 

The school board seems a useful thing 

School buildings are kept clean 

I'm happy about what my child is learning 

Teachers are approachable and sympathetic 

Most pupils find school work interesting 

Meetings are arranged at a time which suits 

Most pupils enjoy school 

Teachers show respect for pupils 




72 
74 
64 
83 
90 
87 
82 
72 
79 
73 
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This stimulated some interesting debate among staff and within the 
School Board about the causes of these divergent opinions. One of the 
most cogent arguments advanced was that fathers tend only to come to 
school at times of crisis and bad news. The point was also made that 
given the more positive response to school by gHs as against boys this 
was likely to be perpetuated through to the next generation. Fathers 
were also, in that area, likely to have left school at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and to have retained a dim view of their own school experience. 

These sharply discrepant responses do raise an issue about the 
validity of the parent questionnaire but the point that this is an illum- 
inative and developmental exercise, rather than a scientific inquiry, has 
to be borne in mind. 



From Evaluation to Development Planning 

One of the central purposes of the exercise is to create a climate and 
to inform and support the whole process of development planning. 
Having collected and analyzed the data all schools have been faced 
with a range of issues, some minor and some highly significant. In all 
there were implications for short or long-term action. 

In the short term, there were issues to do with playgrounds, build- 
ings, and in particular, toilets. In primary and secondary schools alike 
the biggest write-in of all was about toilets, of which sometimes a quite 
sordid picture emerged. Toilets seemed to represent the underlife of 
schools, a place where many pupils feared to tread and therefore 
reported 'holding on all day till you get home' rather than face the 
gauntlet of the lavvies. The toilet issue was confirmed and reiterated 
in responses to the parental questionnaire. Schools were sometimes 
able to take immediate action on this issue. In the light of the evid- 
ence headteachers were less inclined to marginalize toilets as a trivial 
matter, and more inclined to see them as an important aspect of school 
ethos. 

The longer term issues were discipline, communication, teacher- 
pupil relationships, staff development, and the leadership of the 
headteacher. A common strategy followed by schools was to hold a 
series of follow-up small group seminars, sometimes purely internally, 
in some cases inviting the researchers as consultants. The latter process 
allowed hard things to be said to management without anyone indi- 
vidually or collectively having to stick their neck out, and indeed some 
important things emerged I/om such meetings. 
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At such meetings, groups of seven or eight teachers, drawn from 
different departments, discussed and added their interpretation of the 
questionnaire findings. In order for this not to be simply a venting 
session against senior management, schools were advised that groups 
be asked to make some concrete suggestions for development planning, 
and to take some responsibility for future work in specific areas. Taking 
their own responsibility for staff development, for example, moved one 
school from disgruntled consumers of management s offerings to pro- 
viders and constructive evaluators. 

In some schools that process was replicated in the School Board 
and/or PTA and with pupils. In some it was seen by headteachers as a 
valuable curriculum opportunity. The process itself included issues about 
research methodology, perceptions and attitudes, gender issues, data 
analysis, word processing, report writing and presentation, school ethos, 
management. There was, for those who seized the opportunity, an 
opportunity for young people to play an integral and educative role in 
the whole project from questionnaire design to reporting to parents, to 
the community, and to the media. 



Inter-school Comparisons 

Currently the information which schools get back has to be interpreted 
within the context of that individual school, and individual schools 
have no normative framework with which to compare themselves un- 
less they do it on a local or collegial basis. If it is desirable or useful to 
compare schools in the first place, is it something that needs to be taken 
on at national or local authority level? 

There are no national league tables of relationships, ethos, caring 
or concern. It is not at all beyond the bounds of possibility, however, 
for a local group of schools to exchange results, or for there to be a 
bank of responses with which schools could compare themselves. For 
example, a school might justifiably ask 'If 62 per cent of teachers say 
that staff development lime is used effectively, is that a good or a bad 
result?*. In absolute terms it is somewhat short of 100, but in relative 
terms (according to the following responses from ten secondary' schools) 
it is relatively good. 

The pilot project, being in possession of results from twenty- 
three schools could offer this kind of normative information to any 
individual school. For example this was the good news for Happy 
Valley High School in comparison with nine other secondaries: 
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'staff development time is used effectively* 

percentages of teachers responding positively 



school A 9 
school B 9 
school C 14 
school D 25 

L_ 1 

school E 30 • [ 

school F 39 

school G 49 

school H 58 

Happy Valley High School 62 

school J 77 



lnter-school comparisons and 'league tables' raise sensitive issues, hut 
if the complaint is that current tables are too narrow and partial then 
there may be mileage in exploring this idea further. The inclusion of 
measures of pupil, parent, and teacher perceptions might go some way 
to filling-out or contextualizing such raw data because it illustrates ways 
in which low-achieving schools can outperform high-achieving ones in 
terms of consumer response. There were many examples of this in our 
twenty-three school study, most strikingly of which were in terms of 
learning support, guidance, community involvement, teacher-pupil 
relationships and teacher attitudes. The item 'a teacher swore at a pupil', 
for instance, proved to be a quite sensitive litmus of teacher attitudes 
to young people, much more likely to be reported in schools with 
a 'grammar school* type ethos, rather than in schools in areas of 
deprivation. 

If schools are, in future, to be measured in terms of value-added 
test/exam achievement we might also want to consider how we might 
go about evaluating value-added personal, or moral, growth, or even 
'value-added ethos'. 
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Summary 

The specificity of the model suggested by the SOKD guidelines, whether 
in content of the questionnaires, the questionnaire items, or the set of 
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indicators should not be regarded as sacrosanct. It provides a mode 
which schools should be free to adapt or radically change. The essential 
thing is that the process is owned by schools themselves and is part of 
a whole school development process. 

Nor should this approach or set of indicators sit in isolation, but 
should be complemented by other hard data such as examination 
performance, attendance rates, take up of extra-curricular activities and 
so on The attitudinal data then serves to illuminate and explain some 
of the bald statistics which never in themselves tell the whole story. 

Even then to quote Kathryn Riley, the indicators should be seen 
less as barometers than as tin openers, that is not giving us definitive 
measures of a school's quality but as opening cans of worms. Ot course, 
no school likes cans of worms and will only expose them to 
the sunlight if there is some faith that they can then be found a less 
slithery lifestyle. 



Notes 

1 Using Examination Results in School Self-Evaluation: Relative Rating and 
National Comparison Factors, SOED, 1991. 

2 Using Performance Indicators in Primary School Self-Evaluation, SOED, 

1992 

Using Performance Indicators in Secondary School Self-Evaluation, SOED, 
1992 

3 Using Ethos Indicators in Primary School Self-Evaluation: Taking Account 
of the Views of Pupils, Parents and Teachers, SOED, 1992. 
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Measuring Performance — National 
Contexts and Local Realities 



Kathryn A Riley and Desmond L Nitttall 



Measuring Performance: National Agendas 

Over the past decade, the development of measures to assess public 
seaor performance in the United Kingdom has been a growth industry: 
much influenced by the election of a radical Conservative government 
in 1979. That government and subsequent Conservative administrations 
have sought to control public expenditure and assert a new managerialist 
order based on the three Hs of: economy, efficiency and effectiveness. 

The rights of individuals, users and consumers of public services 
have been emphasized through legislation aimed at increasing choice, 
within and between public services, and through the provision of public 
information about the quality of those services. In the 1990s, those 
rights and choices became embedded in the 'Citizen's Charter. 

The government lias also sought to regulate the public sector. 
Thus public services have come under increased scrutiny and the quest 
lor performance indicators to measure the effectiveness of those ser- 
vices lias steadily risen. This trend is reflected in the work of the Audit 
Commission which — in response to the Citizens Charter — is putting 
into place a rolling programme of performance indicators for local 
government aimed at providing information which will enable com- 
parisons to be made between local authorities, on issues of cost, 
economy, efficiency and effectiveness. 1 

The focus on performance has not been unique to the UK but has 
been shared by many national governments. National concerns about 
performance in education have stemmed from the apparent failure of 
the rapid expansion of education in the 1960s and 1970s, to generate 
wealth, or to realize social equality. Throughout OKCI) countries, two 
simultaneous trends have emerged to tackle the perceived deficiencies 
in the education system: reforms at the school level and the monitoring 
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of performance from the centre. Where governments have differed is in 
the strategies they have employed to measure performance and in their 
views about accountability. 

The Education Agenda 

In the UK political scepticism about the quality of the education service 
had begun to emerge in the 1970s and became a feature of legislation 
in the late 1980s. Central government set out to challenge professional 
and producer control in education and in other public services. Ac- 
countability for performance was to be shifted from the educational 
professionals and local authorities, to central government and to 
consumers. 

Market mechanisms were put into place through the introduction 
of new types of schools (grant-maintained and city technology); in- 
creased competition between schools; and through the introduction of 
new competitive inspection procedures. Contracts and charters were 
also introduced into the public service as mechanisms to improve quality 
and further the rights of individual citizens. 

The UK government's views about quality in education have been 
asserted through the introduction of the National Curriculum and at- 
tainment targets. Pupil outcomes are to be judged through the publica- 
tion of school performance on public examinations and on nationally- 
set tests with attainment targets based on notions of hierarchies of skills 
and tasks. A new semi-privatized four-yearly inspection system has been 
established to report on individual school performance and identify 
failing schools. An underlying assumption behind these changes was 
that those products (schools) which failed the consumer test would go 
out of business. 

Although the role of local authorities in assessment, monitoring 
and evaluation has been diminished, the impact and application of 
educational changes throughout the UK has not, however, been uniform 
— a point illustrated in chapter 7. Both Northern Ireland and Scotland 
haw resisted, or been exempt from, elements of the national prescription. 
The absence to date of any grant-maintained schools in Scotland has 
reduced the competitive framework. Scotland has also developed a less 
rigid approach to testing, largely in response to parental and professional 
objections. The extent to which the 1993 teachers' boycott of national 
testing in England and Wales will act as a long-term counterweight to 
central government prescription remains to be seen. 
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International Comparisons 

Although governments share a concern for national goal setting; for 
information about educational outcomes; and for monitoring they have 
responded to issues about performance and outcomes in different ways. 
UK governments since 1979 have sought to achieve quality through the 
development of a new evaluative system, a process which has been 
described as The Rise of the Evaluative State': the growth in evaluative 
instruments (for institutions or authorities) which serve as indirect forms 
of control — ways of checking whether centrally determined objectives 
have been achieved (Carter, 1991). As part of this shift, the UK has 
witnessed a move away from professional accountability for perform- 
ance — previously based on self-evaluation and peer review — to 
more public forms of accountability, based on other forms of evalua- 
tion such as external inspection, or performance indicators. 

The UK framework has been more heavily prescribed and market 
orientated than other European and OECD countries. It also reflects a 
significant shift in power from local government to central government: 
a trend which runs counter to power shifts in many other countries. 
Hungary, for example, has shifted educational responsibilities from 
central government to both regional government and to local school 
areas (Petrikas, 1992). Norway is moving towards a more decentralized 
system and through its 'free kommun initiative is experimenting with 
ways of reducing central government controls on local authorities. 
Sweden has also decentralized significant education powers to school 
districts and developed an approach to evaluation and the improve- 
ment of quality which is a strikingly different way to the UK. 



An Alternative Approach to Evaluation: Sweden 

The Swedish government has set up the National Agency on Education 
(NAE) to establish a comprehensive national assessment programme to 
calibrate the education system. The national assessment programme 
has been designed firstly, to provide information to central government 
about the achievement of national goals and priorities and secondly, to 
provide information to the kommuns Cloca 1 authorities), so that they 
can stimulate schools and support school improvement. Over two-thirds 
of the staff of the National Agency on Education are involved in reviewing 
the efforts of the 284 Swedish kommuns on education, as a way of 
improving the school system. 
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NAE has used a broad range of instruments to assess both cogni- 
tive outcomes (performance in grade tests) and non-cognitive outcomes. 
The NAE analysis of schooling has drawn on both quantitative and 
qualitative material, performance data, background data, process data, 
observations and longitudinal studies. 

In 1992, NAE set up an evaluative project to examine pupils' non- 
cognitive development. The emphasis on non-cognitive outcomes has 
served to broaden the debate about the processes and goals of school- 
ing. The project (which looked at 10 per cent of Swedish schools) took 
as one of its major sources of information the views of pupils them- 
selves who were judged to be 'connoisseurs of their own schools'. It 
examined pupil's development on four core variables which reflected 
strong national purposes: independence, self-confidence, participation 
in decision-making and solidarity with others. 

The attempt to assess how far individuals had a critical mind and 
were able to act independently stemmed from a view that: 

Individuals that hold a critical mind and are used to act in in- 
dependent ways are seen as important parts of the 'assurances' 
that the Swedish society have taken towards fascism. 
(Ekholm and Karang, 1993, p. 13) 

Self-confidence was seen as a prerequisite for successful learning, and 
involvement in decision-making, as essential to sustaining democracy. 
Tolerance and understanding of others were also seen as essential to 
democracy. 

Democracy in Sweden is also based on solidaiity with other 
people than the closest ones and on tolerance towards variation 
among people. 
(ibid, p. 14) 

The Swedish national evaluation system has been developed to enable 
local interpretation and action within a nationally set framework. It is 
a system which clarifies the respective roles of both central and local 
government: national government requires information about per- 
formance; sets the framework; provides effective information to local 
authorities; and calls the local system to account for performance. The 
decentralization of essential aspects of the quality role to local author- 
ities is based on the assumption that the change process required to 
ensure school improvement is best sustained by a local education system: 
an assumption at variance with government thinking in the UK. 
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The Swedish example demonstrates how national evaluative sys- 
tems can be influenced by different national purposes and how infor- 
mation collected about performance can be used in different ways. The 
critical issue for school improvement is what is the most effective way 
of using such information? How can schools be moved on? 

How to Get Schools Moving 

The contributions in this book have focussed both on the context for 
measuring performance and the application of performance indicators, 
at both national and systems levels, and at the school level. At a one 
day workshop on 'Policy Implementation and Practice' held during the 
International Congress on School Effectiveness (ICSE) Sweden, 1993. 
practitioners and academics from the UK, Sweden, Holland, the USA 
and Canada grappled with a number of issues covered by contributors 
to this book, in particular, the national context for evaluation and the 
local systems needed to support effective schools. 2 The workshop 
enabled both the presenters of papers and other participants to exam- 
ine comparative perspectives on those issues. 

Throughout the day, questions raised by the individual contribu- 
tors coalesced around three themes: 

• What is the role of the local authority (or equivalent) in sup- 
porting and ensuring school improvement and change? 

• What are the most effective mechanisms to support change? 

— inspection? 

— performance indicators? 

— school-based review? 

— accreditation? 

— in-service training? 

— research? 

• What makes a local authority effective in supporting school 
improvement? 

A common pattern of thinking emerged — shared not only by the main 
contributors to the workshop but also by other participants — about 
the basis for school improvement. Underpinning this thinking was a 
view that school improvement would not occur, if schools were left to 
take action on their own. 
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This analysis was sustained by the experience of school improve- 
ment in a range of countries. The Swedish experience indicated that 
without the combination of external validation and local support, schools 
would continue to do what they had done in the past. Developments 
in the USA suggested that schools could not initiate and sustain inno- 
vation on their own. Indeed, there was evidence that school-initiated 
innovation in the States had often been of poor quality and of high 
cost. UK and Dutch experience suggested that the agenda for action 
adopted by schools themselves had all too often been based on in- 
adequate data; had rarely been disaggregated on issues of race or 
gender; and had seldom progressed beyond generalities. Schools 
needed to be drawn from their isolation and begin to look outwards, 
if improvement was to be made. 

In a piece of work aimed at examining how local systems could 
contribute to this wider thinking, Canadian researchers Linda Rossler 
and Larry Sackney drew on a study of twenty-seven school districts in 
Saskatchewan, to examine what school district practices and norms 
contributed to effective classroom practices (Rossler and Sackney, 1993)* 
Indicators of effectiveness included a low rate of student drop out, 
teacher turnover and absenteeism; lack of conflict within the school 
board; a high incidence of student attendance; school board support, 
community acceptance; and teacher satisfaction. 

The researchers concluded that officers and administrators had a 
definite influence upon the climate of the school and the classroom and 
that information provided by the school districts was critical to school 
improvement. The school district could move on a school that was 
'stuck* (one that was not failing but was unable to change and improve) 
by open, positive communication; collaborative working with schools; 
and high expectations about performance. 

Contributors and participants to the ICSE workshop suggested that 
there were four elements to the activities required to sustain and sup- 
port the learning school: a school that was equipped to make changes 
(see figure l )A). 

The first element was the development of a creative tension be- 
tween the schools themselves and the communities they served. Infor- 
mation between parents and schools was critical, if this creative tension 
was to be sustained. But this information had to be a shared dialogue 
— as John MacBeath described in his chapter (8) — rather than a one- 
way exercise, from schools to parents. 

A second element was that schools needed to develop a clear sense 
of direction. Again this was something schools could not do in isolation 
but needed support from their local kummun, school district or local 
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authority. Linked to this was a third element. If change was to take 
place, schools had be able to absorb and respond to the messages from 
a complex range of external forces. The local system could act as a 
bridge between these external forces and the activities within the schools 
themselves, matching local needs and interests to national goals or 
objectives and working with schools to support and embed the change 
process. 

The final element in the activities needed to sustain the learning 
school was evaluation — both internal and external. Evaluation could 
take piace through a ran^e of mechanisms — performance indicators, 
inspection, or accreditation — and could provide the critical informa- 
tion needed to energise the improvement process within schools and 
to enable them to find a sense of direction. Information from the local 
system needed to be provided in two ways: as an instrumental tool to 
provide direct information and to influence policy decisions and as a 
conceptual tool, to influence the climate of opinion (Coleman and 
LaRocque, 1990). For improvement to take place, however, the school's 
own agenda had to match up to the external agenda: a link had to be 
created between self-evaluation and external validation. 



Local Realities 

The ICSE workshop served to highlight the relationship between 
evaluative systems and school effectiveness. Evaluative systems have 
the capacity not only to provide information about performance but 
also to energise and sustain school improvement. International experi- 
ence suggests that it is difficult for schools to change on their own: their 
isolation needs to be bridged by a local system, if improvement is to 
take place. It also suggests that within an evaluative framework which 
combines self-evaluation with external validation, performance indicators 
can make their contribution to school improvement. For this to happen, 
performance indicators need to take into account both cognitive and 
non-cognitive aspects of learning and reflect the quality of the education 
experience. Parents, teachers and pupils can be 'connoisseurs of their 
own schools': an issue on which this book has focussed. 

Such an analysis raises questions about the nature and structure of 
the education system being developed in the UK and whether the values 
that underpin education should be nationally, or locally determined. 

• Is the determination of quality only the business of national 
government, or should local government have its say? 
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• Should control and accountability he exercised entirely by cen- 
tral government, or by central and local government and 
schools? 

The 1993 Education Act also raises further critical issues for resolution, 

• Who will support schools — both local authority and grant- 
maintained 

— in a systematic programme of improvement following 
inspection? 

• What will be the most effective system to support schools in a 
systematic programme of improvement? 

• Will the Funding Agency for Schools (FAS) provide such a 
system, on its own, or in collaboration with local authorities? 

Such issues will need to be resolved. In the interim, educat^n indica- 
tors can play their role in evaluation and in sustaining school im- 
provement. 



Notes 

1 The first tianchc of the Audit Commission programme (completed in 199-4), 
includes some seventy-seven citizen-based' questions about local authorities 
which are linked to performance indicators. Nine of these questions focus 
on cost and efficiency issues about the provision of local authority education 
services and include such questions as: how much does it cost to educate 
I he under Ss?' 

2 Main contributors to the workshop were: 

Canada 

Bill McKerlich (Superintendent of Schools, Shuswap. British Columbia). 
Linda Rossler (Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Flin Flon, Manitoba) 
and Larry Sackney (University of Saskatchewan). 

Sweden 

Mats Exkolm, Rolf Lander (University of Goteborg) and Oscar Oquist 

(National Agency on Education). 

UK 

John MacBeath (Jordanhill College. Glasgow). Desmond Nuttall, Chair 
of Session (University of London Institute of Education), Kathryn Riley 
(Institute of Local Government Studies, University of Birmingham). 
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